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SERVICE 


@ “I telephone my telegrams 
to Postal Telegraph” 


@ “I send my 
messages direct over 
the Postal Telegraph 
Typing Telegraph” 


@ “I ring the call box for a 


Postal Telegraph messenger”’ 


€ There is no place that Postal Telegraph cannot 
reach. Postal Telegraph not only covers 70,000 
points in the United States and 9,000 in Canada*, but 
it maintains its own telegraph offices, attended by a 
trained telegraph personnel in cities between which 
95% of all the telegraph traffic of the 
country flows. There is no place for 
which Postal Telegraph will not ac- 
cept and transmit your message with 
promPitness, with dependability, with 
accuracy. Postal Telegraph not only 
offers efficient telegraph service with- 


T HE 


* In Canada, through the 
Ganadian Pacific Railway Telegrapbs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Commercial 


in the borders of this country but through the great 
International System of which it is a part, it offers 
communication with the entire world...through the 
only combination of telegraph, cable and radio ser- 
vice under a single management in the United States. 
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Mackay Radio 
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A simple 
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of financing modern business 





| a DEFINITE benefits provided by 
dis 


counting accounts receivable 
are recognized by leaders all along 
the front line of industry. Thousands 
of top flight manufacturers and 
wholesalers now speed up business 
through this modern way of keeping 
capital constantly liquid and at work. 


Selling, or discounting, accounts re- 
ceivable is a simple method of getting 
immediate cash for the merchandise 
you have sold. It is flexible and con- 
venient. It is safer and quicker than 
a mortgage, stock issue or other 
e ient as a means of providing 


working capital. It costs no more— 


in many cases, less. 


Two-way Benefit 
in Discounting Accounts 


In the plainest language, here is a 
financing system that has a double- 
action benefit . . . to your creditors 
and suppliers as well as to yourself. 
Your improved cash position ; 
will benefit your merchandise , 
creditors. They’d rather see you 
taking discounts than awaiting 





























full maturities or asking extensions. 
The quicker you pay, the more you 
can buy from them and the less their 
money is tied up. 


With cash in lieu of book assets, you 
are in a position to discount bills, 
purchase at lower prices, finance a 
greater volume of sales... all of 
which add to your profits. 


Corporations, Insurance 
Companies Invest Surpluses 


Government agencies, Federal reserve 
banks, and sound strong financial 
institutions everywhere countenance 
this sensible financing practice. 
Great industrial corporations, insur- 
ance companies and estates invest 
surplus funds with us for employ- 
ment in this financing project. If 
your business is in the least ham- 
pered or held back by inadequate 
liquid capital, why not investigate. 
A brief consultation will show if 
we can help you. All corre- 
spondence and interviews are 
strictly confidential and carry 
no obligations. . . Write today. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Redistributing 
responsibility 


We hear much today about the redistribution of wealth. 

Perhaps it is time that we think somewhat about the re- 

“ distribution of responsibility for government. It was never 

intended that the affairs of government should be confined to 
any one profession. 


To the credit of that profession, namely the legal profession, 
let it be said that its influence in affairs of government is a 
reward for its interest in affairs of government. There is, 
however, a growing feeling that, in these days of wide eco- 
nomic and social changes, men of all lines, with various types 
of background and training, must meet to solve these 
problems. 


Our laws are enacted in the main by lawyers who control, 
to a considerable degree, the legislatures of the various states 
and constitute a large portion of the members of the House 
and the Senate. In the administration of these lawyer-made 
laws we generally find lawyers entrusted with the responsi- 
bility. For the interpretation of our laws there is the judiciary, 
which is made up of lawyers. 


It may well be time for the responsibilities of government 
to be distributed over a wider range of groups. It would cer- 
tainly be interesting to review the work of a Congress com- 
posed of men and women who, in the majority, are not at- 
torneys. It would be a worthy experiment to find more lay- 
men in governmental positions that deal with the administra- 
tion of the acts of Congress. 


Without entering the current controversy as to the de- 
sirability or necessity of Supreme*Court changes, I believe 
that the personnel of the Supreme Court might well include 
one or possibly two whose training and background are 
in fields other than the law. For the most part, however, 
this court’s personnel must be reserved for the legal pro- 
fession. Such non-lawyers on the bench, as I have suggested, 
would be expected, of course, to have a working knowledge 
of law and legal processes. 


I do not contend that all lawyers view problems in the 
same light but they do have in common a certain type of 
education and training and they thus approach these prob- 
lems, in some respects, from a common legalistic viewpoint. 
In our consideration of government and its personnel, we 
may do well to consider some redistribution of responsibility. 
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Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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OF OVERDUE ACCOUNTS 


One rmportant service the tele- 
phone renders to business is the 
collection of accounts. Users find 
it effective, fast and economical. 
It is two-way, personal. It permits 
a tactful discussion of the reasons 
for non-payment and a suitable 
arrangement of terms for adjust- 
ment or settlement. 

A Dayton lens company, after 
other methods had failed, tele- 
phoned ten clients within a radius 
of 400 miles and collected $2500 
from seven of them within the 


next few days. The toll charges 


amounted to less than 2% of the 


remittances. 

A dealer in farm machinery, 
himself hard pressed by the man- 
ufacturer from whom he had 
bought his stock, turned to the 
telephone for speed in collection. 
On each call he was assured of 
reaching the person wanted and 
one day’s efforts brought in over 
$600 in notes and checks. 

Try Long Distance—thoroughly 
for a month or longer — 
and let its dollars-and- 


cents record decide. 


When writing te advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 



























































WILFORD L. WHITE, Chief, Marketing Research Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, tracks down 


The consumer's dollar 


In textbooks, economics is divided 
into two broad fields: production 
lu and consumption. Having made 
that distinction, the author of 
practically any such book proceeds to 
limit himself to several hundred pages 
on his concepts of production. It has 
only been within recent years that the 
ultimate consumer of our economic 
goods and services has been given much 
conscious attention. 

The spotlight of attention is being 
thrown upon the ultimate consumer, 
the only excuse for our entire economic 
order, from several different angles. 
Advertisers want to select the strongest 
and most subtle appeals. Competitors 
want to know why they are not re- 
ceiving a larger share of his business. 
Self-appointed organizations are at-’ 
tempting to protect and educate the 
consumer. ‘The Federal government 
is trying to establish reasonable stand- 
ards upon which the consumer can 
predicate his desires for goods and 
services. 

The consumer, aware of the con- 
troversies which today rage in his be- 
half, goes on about his business of pro- 
ducing and consuming, largely unaf- 
fected and uninterested in the increased 
desire to give him exactly what he 
wants or should have. For after all, 
most Americans are primarily produc- 
ers and secondarily consumers. 

Nevertheless, with a production ca- 
pacity in this country which is larger 
than our effective means or current 
consumption, the consumer can cloak 
his desires with new authority and the 
manufacturer or distributor who does 
not keep an eye on him may find him- 
self without a profitable market. 

Before starting on an expedition to 
hunt out the devious path of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, let us pause for a 
moment and take a look at:the con- 
sumer himself. There are about 128 
millions, classified into nearly 32 mil- 
lion families. A decrease in the size 
of the family, an increase in the average 
age of the individual, redistribution 





geographically, stabilization in num- 
bers, and a shift in occupations are 
bringing and will continue to bring 
about fundamental changes in buying 
habits and distribution policies and 
methods. 

In my opinion, these changes will 
bring on keener competition among the 
products already on the market; they 
will stimulate the introduction of new 
competing merchandise; and, finally, 
they will encourage the invention, pro- 
duction, and distribution of new’ kinds 
of goods, of which we are, at the 
present, entirely unaware. The wants 
and desires of man are by no means 
entirely satisfied. 

Of the total amount of national in- 
come paid out in 1935, 67 per cent was 
for the compensation of employees, 16 
per cent profits of individual business 
men, 8 per cent interest, 5 per cent divi- 
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dends, and 3 per cent rents and royal- 
ties. The bulk of the money paid out 
by our economic order is received by 
laborers, using that term in its broader 
sense. This fact gains significance 
when it is realized that the bulk of 
these workers spend their pay checks 
almost as fast as they are received. 
Provisions for insurance, savings, and 
old age are limited except among those 
in the higher income brackets. 

One other aspect of income can be’ 
mentioned in passing; that is, the dis- 
tribution of income at different in- 
come levels. Based upon a 10 to 14 
per cent sample in 52 cities and cover- 
ing 1933, a depression year, almost 
50 per cent of these urban families had 
an income during 1933 of less than 
$1,000, accounting for slightly less 
than 20 per cent of the total income 
reported. From another point of view, 
over two-thirds of the income reported 
was earned by families with individual 
incomes ranging from $1,000 to $4,500. 

With these facts in mind, about the 
consumer and his income, we are in a 
better position to consider the im- 
mediate question of “Where does the 
consumer’s dollar go?’ This question, 
in turn, can be resolved into three 
topics: (1) the range of these ex- 
penditures—as found in family bud- 
gets, (2) the movement of consumer 
goods through the distribution chan- 
nels—ending with the consumer, and 
(3) the allocation of expenses—at- 
tached to this process. 

Family budgets—F¥amily expendi- 
tures are made partly on the basis of 
necessity and partly on the basis of 
desire. The following figures, col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and covering 1933-34 in four in- 
stances and 1934-35 in one, throw some 
light upon this phase of the question, 
“Where does the consumer’s dollar 
go?” These figures were collected 
from over 1,350 families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in 
five cities. The families averaged less 
than four people for each of the five 
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cities; their average current expendi- 
tures ranged from about $1,300 to 
$1,600 for the year involved. 

These wage earners and lower-sal- 
aried worker families distributed their 
expenditures about as follows: Food, 
32 per cent; clothing, 11 per cent; hous- 
ing, 15 per cent; household operation, 
12 per cent; furnishings and equip- 
ment, 4 per cent; transportation, 9 per 
cent; recreation, 5 per cent; medical 
care, 5 per cent; with several other 
items such as education and commu- 
nity welfare accounting for the remain- 
der. 

Recognizing that these families re- 
ported about average incomes, were of 
about average size, and lived in five se- 
lected cities, you can evaluate the facts 
that approximately 74 per cent of their 
expenditures were paid out for food, 
clothing, and the use of a home, in- 
cluding its operation and upkeep. You 
will also note that roughly 9 per cent 
of their expenditures went for trans- 
portation, presumably the ownership 
and operation of an automobile. 

Movement of consumer goods 
through distribution channels —If we 
had budget studies covering all fami- 


lies in the country, a tabulation of 
them would look much like census data 
for retail sales, provided allowance is 
made for such items as savings, in- 
surance, and so on. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find combination 
grocery stores accounting for the largest 
volume of dollar sales of any kind of 
store reported by the Census for 1933, 
the highest per capita dollar sales 
($25), and the second largest number 
of stores. The average combination 
grocery store served 896 men, women, 
and children, during 1933. 

During this same year, there were 
more filling stations than retail out- 
lets of any other type. On the average, 
each one served fewer citizens than 
any significant type, although the per 
capita sales for that year equalled $12. 

The average department store served 
the largest number of men, women, 
and children—over 35,000 each—with 
a per capita expenditure of about $20. 
The average variety store, on the 
other hand, served over 10,000 citizens 
in 1933, with per capita sales of a little 
more than $5. While the average drug 
store only served slightly more than 
2,000, its sales per capita average $8. 


Not only is the student of house- 
hold expenditures interested in the 
relative importance of the different 
kinds of stores which the consumer 
frequents but also in the various types 
of retail institutions. Figures are 
available for 1929 and 1933. In both 
years, the independents accounted for 
slightly less than 90 per cent of the 
retail outlets, chains for slightly more 
than 9 per cent, and all other types, as 
classified by the Census Bureau, the 
negligible remainder. The change 
from 1929 to 1933 in each classifica- 
tion was not significant. 

In 1929, the relative importance of 
the sales of these establishments was 
about as follows: independents, 78 per 
cent; chains, 20 per cent; mail order 
houses, 1 per cent; consumer co- 
operatives, two-tenths of one per cent. 
In that year, according to the census, 
these cooperatives accounted for one- 
tenth of one per cent of the stores and 
two-tenths of one per cent of the re- 
tail sales of the United States. All 
other types accounted for the balance. 

Between 1929 and 1933, however, 
chain sales gained at the expense of in- 
dependent sales, rising to over 25 per 
cent of the total. Unfortunately, no 
figures are available for consumers’ co- 
operatives in 1933. 

Allocation of expenses—In the last 
analysis, the main purpose in asking 
and attempting to answer this question 
of “Where does the consumer’s dollar 
go?” is to determine not merely 
through whose hands it goes but how 
much each fellow who handles it takes 
for his own services. 

Recently, Professor Paul D. Con- 
verse made some over-all estimates 
for the year 1929, covering what he 
called wealth produced by marketing. 
His conclusion was an estimate of 39,- 
423 million dollars. Of this sum, 35 
per cent represented the cost of operat- 
ing retail stores, 19 per cent the cost 
of running our wholesale establish- 
ments, 27 per cent the marketing cost 
of manufacturers, 14 per cent for 
transportation costs, and the balance of 
5 per cent for miscellaneous distribu- 
tion services. 

By way of comparison, the total 
value added by production, as estimated 
by Doctor Converse for the year 1929, 
less the estimated marketing costs of 
producers, equalled 36,169 millions or 
approximately 8 per cent less than his 
total estimated marketing costs. Or, 
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to put it in other words, for each dollar 
which was spent on the distribution of 
goods, only 92 cents was spent on their 
production. 

Another approach to this same ques- 
tion would be to determine the path 
of a consumer’s dollar as it moved back- 
ward from retailer to wholesaler to 
manufacturer in the purchase of some 
particular commodity. 

Quite recently the Department of 
Agriculture issued a bulletin on the 
subject of “Price Spreads Between the 
Farmer and Consumer.” ‘This study 
is based upon published prices for se- 
lected edible agricultural products or 
edible products made from the products 
of the farm. ‘The proportion of the 
consumer’s dollar which was retained 
by the farmer in 1935 is given for 
about forty items. For a lesser number, 
similar figures are given for 1925 and 
1915. 

For the year 1935, according to 
this report, the farmer received less 
than 10 per cent of the consumer’s dol- 
lar on one item (soda crackers) ; 10 to 
20 per cent on 14; 20 to 30 per cent 
on 7; 30 to 40 per cent on 12; 40 to 
50 per cent on 5; 50 to 60 per cent 
on 4; 60 to 70 per cent on 1, (eggs). 

In comparing the figures from 1915 
to 1935, there is no clear cut trend 
although there is a slight tendency for 
the margins kept by the farmer to de- 
crease. When comparing only 1925 
and 1935, that tendency is very marked. 
Out of 25 products for which figures 
are printed for both years, the farmer’s 
margin declined in 19 cases, rose in 4, 
and remained the same in 2. 

Since these figures, however, do not 
tell the entire story, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce de- 
veloped data for several classes of 
products showing the proportion of 
the consumer’s dollar going to each 
handler. 

Taking canned fruit, for example, 
and assuming that it moves from the 
cannery to the wholesaler and retailer, 
the breakdown is: materials, 45 per 
cent; value added by manufacture, 27 
per cent; wholesale margin, 8 per cent; 
and retail margin, 20 per cent; totalling 

100 per cent. Or, if you want to take 
some typical druggist’s preparation, we 
have: materials, 17 per cent; value 
added by manufacture, 38 per cent; 
wholesale margin, 10 per cent; retail 
margin, 35 per cent. One more ex- 
ample will be sufficient: men’s shoes, 
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Material costs equal about 29 per cent; 
value added by manufacture, 26 per 
cent; wholesale margin, 10 per cent; 
and retail margin, 35 per cent. 

Where does the consumer’s dollar 
go? We do not know. Possibly 5 or 
10 years from now we may be able to 
point with pride to a finished statistical 
report which will contain all the im- 
plied answers to this question. ‘Today, 
we have surprisingly few data of any 
wide application. The subject has been 
neglected. Many necessary figures 
have been considered confidential. 

Business men and critics of our 
present economic order alike have had 
little sound data upon which to build a 
defense of their economic thinking. 
The result is that it has been impos- 
sible to distinguish between waste in 
distribution and legitimate expense of 
distribution. 

Before we can eliminate waste, we 
must separate it out statistically. When 
business men are willing to survey as 
thoroughly, the field of distribution 





costs, as they have production costs, 
they may find: that many expenses which 
now appear to be legitimate, then will 
disclose themselves as waste. Eliminate 
waste, and there is much of it in dis- 
tribution, and you will continue to 
have legitimate marketing costs which 
will appear high to many uninformed 
consumers unless they are taken col- 
lectively into the confidence of the dis- 
tributors and told exactly why 40 to 
60 per cent of their dollar is expended 
in moving commodities from the point 
of manufacture to the point of con- 
sumption, holding them there until 
called for, and in assuming the risks 
which are involved. 

Until business men-are willing to 
present the consumer with the facts 
about the importance of distribution, 
they must not be surprised if some of 
their customers assume that the costs of 
distribution represent a total economic 
waste and that the most practical so- 
lution is production for use instead of 
production for profit. 


Round the world there is a growing interest in the costs of distribution. 
Douglas-Gendreau 



















































































































































































































































































BRACE BENNITT, N.A.C.M., and Secretary, National Bankruptcy Conference outlines 


Today’s bankruptcy situation 


not require modernization from 

time to time. Our National Bank- 

ruptcy Act is no exception. Per- 
haps the Bankruptcy Act has been sub- 
jected to more attempts at revision 
than any other of the important laws 
affecting business. It is a matter of 
pride that our Association had a very 
important part in drafting the original 
Bankruptcy Act, has stood guard to 
oppose every harmful revision, and has 
urged a number of definite improve- 
ments during the 39 years since the 
Bankruptcy Act was first adopted. It 
seems quite possible that the present 
year will mark another mile post in 
bankruptcy legislation progress. 

For several years the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men has been col- 
laborating with the other organizations 
making up the National Bankruptcy 
Conference (Credit and Financial 
Management, March, 1936) in this 
important work. This work has been 
recently augmented and strengthened 
by the added collaboration of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
the counsel for the Senate Committee 
investigating bankruptcy law and prac- 
tice. 

This has brought about a collective 
reconsideration of the Chandler Bill, 
introduced last year, which represented 
the deliberations of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference. Known as “The 
Big Bill” to differentiate it from the 
mass of little bills annually presented, 
it will again this year, upon introduc- 
tion, command the lion’s share of in- 
terest by business and consideration by 
Congress and administrative depart- 
ments of the Federal government. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is interested in matters affect- 
ing corporate reorganizations. Its 
work in this connection is under the 
fine direction of Commissioner W. O. 
Douglas. The S.E.C. may become a 
definite regulatory and advisory body 
in the future, handling estates under 
reorganization. 


oH federal or state statutes do 
V) 


The McAdoo Committee, which for 
two years has been investigating bank- 
ruptcy practice, has had issued by its 
counsel an exceptionally fine report 
with many meritorious suggestions. 

This committee’s findings will also, 
without question, be very much re- 
spected when Congress takes up its 
bankruptcy deliberations. In addition, 
the Department of Justice and 
Treasury Department continue to be 
interested and are influential factors. 

Congress is fortunate in having ex- 
ceptionally able representation on the 
Judiciary Committees. Chairman Ash- 
urst of the Senate Judiciary Committee 





Permit me to congratulate you on 
opening up the subject of “THE 
MEMORANDUM” as | believe that 
out of such discussion can come only 
good, for with the tremendous poten- 
tial business on the horizon, it will call 
for the best in sales and credit efforts. 

The work your magazine is doing in 
helping to bring about orderly discus- 
sions of both Credit and Sales Depart- 
ments is admirable as it tends to broaden 
the viewpoint of both the Credit 

anager and the Sales Manager. 

ery truly yours 
THOS. F. MOLONEY, 
Credit Manager, 
Stroheim & Romann, 


New York, N. Y. 





will, undoubtedly, continue his sub- 
committee on bankruptcy under the 
able direction of Senator Frederick 
Van Nuys of Indiana, who will have 
associated with him Senator Hatch of 
New Mexico and probably Senator 
Austin of Vermont. Chairman Hat- 
ton W. Sumners of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee will continue with 
Congressman Walter Chandler of 
Tennessee as Chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on bankruptcy law. With Mr. 
Chandler on this committee will again 
be associated such able men as Repre- 





sentatives McLaughlin of Nebraska, 
Michener of Michigan, and others. 

The Chandler Bill to modernize the 
Act will be substantially the same as 
H.R. 12889 (74th Congress) which 
was approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at its 1936 Con- 
vention and by other representative 
bodies. It may not include Corporate 
Reorganization which, in that event, 
will be introduced as a separate bill 
after present deliberations are com- 
pleted. Corporate Reorganization is of 
greatest interest to business and at the 
same time is most controversial. It is 
generally agreed, however, by all those 
having to do with bankruptcy law and 
practice that there has been now sufh- 
cient experience to warrant substantial 
improvement and change. 

It is interesting to note that 77B, 
originally brought in as an emergency 
relief measure, now seems to be des- 
tined to become a permanent statute. 
Such a step perhaps is in line with the 
constructive interpretation that the 
Bankruptcy Act should become a 
vehicle for rehabilitation as well as for 
equitable liquidation. 

The modernization of the Act under 
the proposed Chandler Bill as now out- 
lined would provide: 

1. Improved composition procedure. 

2. Increased efficiency in administra- 
tion. 

3. Curb on the abuses of equity re- 
ceiverships. 

4. More effective discharge provisions. 

5. Easier enforcement of criminal 
provisions. 

6. Clearer sections relative to pref- 
erences, liens, set-offs and the title 
of the trustee. 

7. More workable partnership section. 

8. Clearer provisions governing juris- 
diction of bankruptcy courts. 

9. Improved procedure. 

10. Minimum evasions by bankrupts. 

11. Revised definitions of the acts of 
bankruptcy. 

12. Certain definitions are clarified and 
other desirable new ones are added. 
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BANKRUPTCY PROCEE DINGS CONCLUDED DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1936, BY TYPE OF CASE, 


LIABILITIES, ASSETS REALIZED, AND PAYMENTS MADE, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 








Farmers 


orst00 


$125,453.73 
157,699.14 
114,683.50 


37,308.70 
25,916.75 





Employees, 
professional 
men 


$161,488.43 
615,414.31 
8,816,566.01 


74,136.52 
166,128.35 


Others not 
in business 


$21,237.47 
15,491.04 
3,977,504.81 


4,247.04 
75,339.68 





Merchants 


179 
86 
12 


$6,224,815.07 
1,496,524.57 
395,929.44 


1,614,975.78 
416,670.97 


i, 


Total 
Cases concluded without declaration of bankruptcy 
— a 12) 301 
m: RE St rs ke yO Fon oe 
I cna cance oh cui 153 
Extended without liquidation (sec. 74)........ 363 
— aor = Et 14,517,377 
m RN rece lt a uh oec eas ba an acod $14,517,377.59 
Composed = RE etal 5-46 SiSs oi eee 3,291,548.90 
Extended Withont liquidation (sec. 74). 17,140,224.24 
Amount paid or to be paid: 
ESS ee 5,992,625.28 
I. Sin ou 'cs a. vacdwecncccete 1,097,624.07 
Cases concluded after declaration of bankruptcy: 
ASSET CASES 
is of ings: 
oo cccccscsshesniaiasese 11,208 
IES 7. 22; A cece taeseaceeeavtaactce 2,264 
Type of bankrupt: 
Ss ne es ncaa seuceae ces 10,383 
oe en o% cS chin cieawickincs asks see 681 
I ah os oe rs eas ante 2,408 
Status of bankrupt as to assets: 
Having gross assets of: 
a 5,824 
cu choy et acs 1,624 
5a swans Sock codes 2,515 
WE IID soc s sees ccc scsieg em ves cces 2,015 
es Go oa Saascas das cde 1,494 
Total “‘asset’’ cases. ................000e 13,472 


ieee A liabilities, by nature: 
$326,215,697.50 


12,217,431.13 
346,139 ,417.74 
224,591,777.30 


Priority ncn on ccd ecg ate akaed 
eee OS | Re ee 
Unsecured (not proved)...................... 


19,899,965.80 


ee ee) ee 


Total liabilities in “‘asset’’ cases............ 909, 164,323.67 
Amounts of disbursements, by type: 
Payments: 
On account exemptions..................- 381,961.47 
To secured creditors................000005 14,919,051.97 
To priority creditors..................... 5,352,078.36 
To unsecured creditors................... 43 612,384.38 
Other payments, balances.....:.............. 2,462,848.95 
I No. riiss'n sd 4d cchstinnv e 2 0 40% 66,692,325.13 
Fees and expenses of administration.......... 17,953,202.04 
Gross assets realized (less expenses of conducting 
business), equal to total disbursements......... 84,645,527.17 
“NOMINAL ASSET” AND “‘NO ASSET’’ CASES 
Basis of pr : 
ec i cae eves cwiade 38,690 
ee hoa yctnads Odtcmsaecicconen 177 
To of i Sognenpt: 
eR oC RO OER 38,432 
Eel CIR Nae et A en 234 
NE ond ah atin cet asaxay xen 201 
Status of bankrupt: 
yo ed eee ewes 6,454 
FEE ONE” GIBB. onic cn cciccecsocccvess 32,413 
TE AG GI” GRR. a o si55. 5 os occccccdecess 38,867 


Sec 
MINUET, CRIED). oo onc snes ccccccccesccenes 


Unsecured (allowed).................-...s.... 59.799,282.04 
Unsecured (not proved)...................00- 260,714 ,227.44 
Total liabilities in ‘‘no asset”’ cases......... 490,835,610.86 
Amounts of disbursements: 
Fees and expenses of administration.......... 425,512.20 
Other disbursements...............ececececes 13,221.24 
Total disbursements in ‘‘no asset’’ cases.... 438,733.44 





The tremendous improvement in the 
Act can be very easily noted from that 
itemization. 

The 77B Chandler Bill (if it is not 
included in “The Big Bill”) will re- 
tain the desirable provisions of the 
present Corporate Reorganization Act, 
eliminate cumbersome overlapping and 
inconsistent provisions and deal with 
the evils that have developed in its ad- 
ministration. Provisions proven neces- 


$10,377,973.21 
554,666.64 
5,488,326.19 
3,478,999.76 


41,198.99 
1,386,415.24 
133,959.67 
527,109.02 
41,394.51 


2,130,077.43 
388,732.64 


$13 206,342.86 
272,056.78 
2,181,247.96 
10,758,052.25 


31,889.59 
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$46,451,016.55 
1,410,750.38 
40,738,516.52 
29,274,391.28 


117,874,674.73 


30,494.66 
1,024,327.77 
202,425.83 
794,454.35 
55,953.71 


2,107 ,656.32 
692,836.75 


$66,284,265.09 
430,929.59 
26,379,356.91 
119,119,602.61 


290,330.70 
8,861.20 


299,191.90 


sary by experience will also be 
Some items under consideration in im- 
proving 77B are: 
1. Elimination of or greater 
vision of debtor in control. 

2. Right of creditors and stockholders 
to be heard on all plans in the for- 
mation stage. 

3. Investigation of the past conduct 
of corporate affairs by competent 
agent of court including past per- 


$31,608,530.12 
606,400.34 
10,982 ,461.56 
10,131,946.83 


10,315.75 
535,681.00 
91,720.73 
532.868.55 
7,248.57 


1,177,834.60 
303,174.59 


$31,018,708.30 


292, 


846.86 


8,253 ,588.02 
41,862,123.17 


35,953.21 


227.88 


36,181.09 


added. 


super- 


4. 


a 


$42,361 533.53 
2,352,128.17 
75,359, 182.94 
22,671,861.65 


Manufac- Others in 
turers business 
43 59 
13 24 
1 34 
$1,746 336.19 $6,238,046.70 
157,495.03 848,924.81 
114,800.00 3,720,740.48 
499,617.05 3,762,340.19- 
67,978.37 345.589.95- 
394 2,179 
388 740 
173 1,785- 
45 "192 
564 942 
87 926 
64 359 
163 627 
214 504 
254 503 
782 2,919 
$16,828,986.13 $178,587,657.96 
1,761,315.03 5,532,170.57 
36,109,144.01 177,461,786.52 
8,008,128.02 151,026,449.76- 





62,707,573.19 512,608,064.81 









































120,252.50 136,381.33 43,318.24 
2,613,930.43 2,851,327.96 6,507 ,369.57 
1,650,715.18 1,125,581.71 2,147,675.24 

27,995;420.55 3,517,251.23 10;245,280.68 

277,748.80 141,504.39 1,902,998.97 

32,658,067.46 7,772,046.62 20,846,642.70 
7,904,164.88 2,701,071.41 5,963,221.77 
40,562,232.34 | 10,473,118.03 26,809,864.47 
7 2,571 

1,217 137 . 

1,185 121 2,386 

59 10 129 

36 25 135: 

107 22 181 

1,173 134 2,469 

1,280 156 2,650 
$4,306,591.48 | $1,489,120.41 1,924,426.01 
96,487.62 30,429.59 969,896.79 
3,132,809.13 1,722,854.43 18,129,425.59 
14,182,616.17 2,238,347.87 72,553,485.37 
21,718,504.40 5,480,752.30 143,577,233.76 

” 23,706.01 2,965.64 40,824.57 

3,484.46 260.29 229.89" 
27,190.47 3,225.93 41,054.46- 


formance of directorate and officers. 
Periodical publication of financial 
reports of operation. 


Improved 


procedure to enable 


creditors and stockholders to inter- 
vene and appeal on all matters. 

Submission of reorganization plans. 
to S.E.C. which will render report 


to court. 


This function of S.E.C. 


to be advisory to court only. 
(Continued on page 11) 
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BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS CONCLUDED AFTER DECLARATION OF BANKRUPTCY, DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1936, WITH ASSETS REALIZED AND PAYMENTS MADE, BY JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 


Numberofbankrupt- Assets, payments, and expenses in ‘‘asset’’ cases Distribution of assets real- 
cy cases concluded ized in ‘‘nominal asset” 
after granting of and ‘‘no asset”’ cases 
petition Payments made 

Judicial districts “No Gross assets} Adminis- | Net assets Gross 
asset”’ realized less} trative available 


assets 
and |‘‘Asset’”’| expensesof| fees and | for distri- | Onac- |Tosecured |Toprionty| To un- Other | realized | Admin- | Other 
Total|nomi-| cases |conducting| expenses bution |count ex-| creditors | creditors | secured | payments,| less ex- | istrative} pay- 
nal business emptions creditors | balances |penses of| fees and |ments 


asset” conduct-| expenses 
cases ing busi- 
ness 













































































































































































































aheeet $799,497.09) $96,815.31) $702,681.78) $3,712.55 $88,965.44) $289,433.57 $160.89) $3,865.19) $3,836.94) $28.25 

ib eonhven 269,633.00 58,733.44) 210,899.56) 3,875.10 47,986.37; 105,109.08 6,091.22) 4,388.47 541.71) 3,846.76 
203,956.03 25,868.69} 178,087.34)......... 6,565.73 84,878.82 66.75| 2,380.64) 1,203.25) 1,177.39 

First Division. . 8,960.20 4,620.49 4,339.71 DE ssanbeunenss 1,160.30 bc ee LEE e sees pie we dcaw teins ase kve 
sc ads hace lob cawndklbbsnsaecack sane senda s a Get eeWSEESEGEE TUDE vo beck lieteon cs sekel cue asansShaliosbbskasechiessbscenenthes ba 0iecslse6sscexelsesescue 

Third Division. 11,251.53 5,667.46 Tis nc cnsculpessatnssesn 4,419.60 OS ae 5.95 eat 

Cane AL |= 6a) 103,130.24" 58,792.09)” “44,338.15|.- 2 °12.2|""" “2,329. 52) 6,777.78 17,226.80) °° 4.05)" 51.65] «51.65)........ 

a 387,216.63 91,921.97; 295,294.66) 1,538.25 238,139.43 940.00 DED AG . oo occes 

hee eine ,088. 6,650.27 20,437.90 200.00 11,581.70 840.45 IB <insccsve 

ah bole J = 20,134.21)........ 

con 22,478.44)........ 

eeaseekhese 8,528.82) 1,239.43 
PEE vccccees 

seseseeesse| 63) $17] 46) 74,189.74) 14,086.82)  60,102.92)......... ; ¥ Escenas 

143, "172.09 228.50 70, 396.26 MN 55458 bellentasen tic akh Seon 

er 239,937.67 222,040.75 217.93 ee 4 OS 

segunne 475,843.42 353,146.33] 1,683.55 66,216.73 RFU R oc cccese 

ah hhion 147,548.63 } 106,869.52 51,444.39 5,298.79| 1,826.46 

se srsaeka 260 227 J . 176,291.89 1,682.16} 125.37 
:aeeene f J 124,297.13 ROE. cacccee 

cannes 3,687,672.36| 1,010,958.13| 2,676,714.23 410,301.36 170,720.75 753.73| 246.75 

ee 330 177 119,099.36 34,383.67 84,715.69 8,893.30 1,075.44 2,439.25]........ 

niin’ 695,919.61; 150,679.65) 545,239.96 34,745.81 10,944.20 10,429.39)........ 

soncene j 51,842.19} 177,929.10 24,668.21 9,560.90)........ 
enaee a 290,938.68) 1,277,592.51 107,625.73 2,919.05 2.15 

aaeehe J 92,826.98) 430,976.83 21 — - BRROSTl. oo c0cs 

. + haKon 72,796.29] 378,410.42 SS! 

eke cess bows 796, 425.27 194,746.51; 601,678.76 2,231.09]........ 


pencesens 318,914.11 


eteceeeee) 9 UOS, Obi 8 2U08) OU9,320%-90) (0,609.22) $60,199.00) 9,909.29) 294,440.00) VU9,00I.1U) 1£60,1400.69) ij%$*£BOVMS £j*@™*9.UU) SI... . cence 


PE wcesensnoe 
Massachusetts. ..... 
Michigan: 










see eeeeee 

















EEOSRSER, 20000002 1,148,711.01 
_ Western......... 84) 706,771.65 
Minnesota.......... 289,737.87 









Mississippi: 
Northern....... 353,187.44 
108,168.88 


























































283,287.10 459. 

1,148,233.95 J 7,020.00 
29,675.83 J 1,650.80 
293,334.00 ° , 26,130.94 5,142.22 
33,751.71 . "eee 24,892.85} 578.93) _2,898.76)........... 68.20 
119,950.28 7,994.38 1,525.27 
1,868.312.69 . . J 962,242.41 21,086.41 
41,058.04 2,993. $8,064.16)......... 35,813.96) 1,154.73) —:1,095.47)........... 128.29 
705,919.75) 236,558.52 “ \ 212,352.29 3,064.29 
720,513.54 om a 16 : eee 25,561.02 23,250.00 

899,411.67) 903,569.55)12,737,161.45)1,237,276.79|......... |)... es eeeelewe eens 
ee ccceces 49,883.39 14,275.72 
222,843.81 3,343.86 

28,002.85 1,005.39) 1,005.39)........ 

128,258.25 948.45) 948.45)........ 

coccsccccleccccccccces| 1,670.67]  8,027.78].......000 1,633.00 wacecces 


we eeeeee 

ee ee ener 
eeweeee) SAB BURR =m) £4 USES) =U 2EURLIV) BOUNTY 1G IG.05) |= AA WUOOO8) = US DAVOS). ce eee eens 
eeeeeeree) OOF 8 =B =<=—9888)0— 00,000.01) 10,600.30) 29,529.90)... ..665% 


ic cnccained 25| 200,435.07] 647,072.18 
ees . .11| 1,093,961.47 
33} 290 





; 

° 
ao 
= 


eseeeeeee, BV 8M — OB MMO EOehO) = =— By aE-D0O) 40,3 20-0U) 0 SU AOU LOO) UYU OURS) I eOOL AAA AER oe ee eee 








set 
genes 
BESre 





Sedaka : : ‘543. : 11,935.15 ! . Y ’ rs 
Taare . . .69| 110,179.86| 92,997. , ’, Se 


pecesscesec 4 J - . 115,126.02 4,145.23 ‘ . . BG}... 020-2 
8,361.62 
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BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS CONCLUDED AFTER DECLARATION OF BANKRUPTCY, DURING THE FISCAL 
YEAR 1936, WITH ASSETS REALIZED AND PAYMENTS MADE, BY JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 





Numberofbankrupt- 
cy cases concluded 
after granting of 
petition 


Assets, payments, and expenses in “‘asset”” cases 


Judicial districts “No Gross assets} Adminis- | Net assets 
asset”’ |‘‘Asset’’|realized less} trative | available 





Payments made 


Distribution of assets real- 
ized in ‘‘nominal asset’’ 
and ‘‘no asset’’ cases 








Gross 
assets 











an cases | expensesof| feesand | for distri- | Onac- |To secured|Topriority; To un- Other realized | Admin- | Other 
Total|“nomi- conducting| expenses bution count ex-| creditors | creditors | secured | payments,| less ex-| istrative] pay- 
nal business emptions creditors | balances |penses of| fees and| ments 
asset” conduct-| expenses 
cases | ing busi- 
| ness 
Texas: 
Northern....... 283 135 148} 1,342,408.57; 188,176.96) 1,154,231.61 154.47| 669,613.41) 116,152.92) 368,295.05 15.76| 3,285.57) 3,285.57/........ 
Eastern......... 132 28 104) 860,187.17 99,690.35) 760,496. = 13.32) 427,631.56 ,422.05| 278,290.47 139.42 205.90 TG oc. vanes 
Southern....... 141 49 92} 831,900.56 68,138.76; 763,761. 45.00} 653,730.34) 32,599.80 66,777.27; 10,609.39 865.20 GURBls és ccece 
QBGET Rese ccccce 158 70 88} 315, "742. 97 38,415.60 277,327. 37 15.30} 215,096.33 4,555.23 43,159.36) 14,501.15 488.74 GR Five cccses 
i beahanccsscese 178 141 37 39,233.10 8,013.33 $1,219.77| 10,378.99 24.72 737.07 20,076.88 2.11) 3,719.07) 3,246.57 50 
Vermont. cate baegie’ 154 102 52 152, 559.85 34,516.21} 118,043.64 50.13 33,232.00} 27,605.21 56,956.30 200.00} 2,310.34) 2,310.34)........ 
irginia: 
DR ccteeens 1,313) 1,123 190} 464,959.85 80,727.88} 384,231.97) 1,345.95) 188,525.84) 24,307.75; 168,914.02 1,138.41; 8,990.01; 8,581.97) 408.04 
Se a peanes 863 734 129} 147,850.36 25,416.67} 122,433.69 339.01 41,179.75} 21,798.15 57,142.88 1,973.90} 5,314.70} 5,314.70]........ 
ashi m: 
Eastern......... 162 138 24 59,620.90 19,456.03 40,164.87) 2,444.00 13,117.75 3,295.96 21,282.16 25.00) 1,496.93) 1,442.65 54.28 
wea tt EDecccccee.| 564 510 54) 219,406.68 65,050.92) 154,355.76 900.00 13,531.01} 23,273.72 84,029.75} 32,621.28) 4,863.17) 4,841.38 21.79 
nia: 
N er 432 204 138} 641,791.55 84,002.34) 457,780.21; 1,628.56) 280,463.65) 48,043.03) 123,586.89 4,067.08} 4,612.90) 4,612.90)........ 
wa Southern....... 397 311 86} 298,127.70 56,365.96} 241,761.74) 1,352.00} 140,430.89) 12,347.45 86,988.10 643.30} 5,003.57) 5,003.57/........ 
isconsin: 
DP dacin wate 989 832 157} 450,354.19} 118,852.23) 331,501.96) 1,641.40 47,534.86| 52,755.06) 220,777.86 8,792.78] 3,732.75| 3,782.75)........ 
Weatern.........| 388 282 106} 217,924.01 47,471.99| 170,452.02 645.95! 102,135.75) 12,795.69 50,217.68 4,656.95} 1,325.00] 1,325.00)........ 
SI cantcsenas 66 50 16 12,534.75 4,171.94 8,362.81 212.43 1,176.05 5,218.37 Di vaess <caue 1,795.92) 1,795.92)........ 
ME éackosds 52,339) 38,867} 13,472/84,645,527.17/ 17,953 ,202.04| 66,692,325. 13|381,961.47)|14,919,051.97|5,352,078.36/43,612,384.38 2,426,848.05 438,733.44|425,512.20)13,221.24 
All figures from report of U. S. Attorney General 
FEES AND EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION FOR BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS CONCLUDED 
AFTER DECLARATION OF BANKRUPTCY DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1936, 
CLASSIFIED BY AMOUNT OF GROSS ASSETS REALIZED 
iT} s. 
coy ‘Asset’ cases—Classification by amount of gross assets realized 
Total all and “no 
cases asset”’ Total in all $5,001- $10,001- 
cases “asset” cases $1-500 $501-$1,500 | $1,500-$5,000} $10,000 $50,000 Over $50,000 
IN os on wus vancoesaveseet es 52,339 38,867 13,472 7,448 2,515 2,015 716 613 165 
ng busin realised (less expenses conduct- 
usiness 
ap Lisanekeksedbinandewndsenen sane $85,084,260.61 | $438,733.44 |$84,645,527.17 |$1,126,840.45 |$2,284,636.36 |$5, mm 851.30 |$5,417,546.26 |$12,873,732.71 |$57,338,920.09 
j Nn tac ae aiaia demain a meatl 1,6 11.29 ,283.07 151.29 908.40 2,781.07 ‘ 21,001.20 347,508.61 
Fees — ee eapennes paid: 
LTT Natadeeunedesaneracoueeeie 18,378,714.19 | 425,512.15 | 17,953,202.04 796,970.74 | 1,163,314.50 | 2,012,010.77 | 1,542,069.38 | 2,924,971.94 | 9,513,864.71 
} moa eR bedaeDeeekteieateneddbueuweden 351.15 10.95 1,332.63 107.00 462.55 998.52 2,153.73 4,771.57 57,659.79 
Classifieation of payments: 
SIRI, 64.5 panne ss cosancexceecend 638,058.48 393.57 637,664.91 11,373.67 41,602.98 87,020.29 65,617.96 131,534.51 300,515.50 
a ens filing fees).... 1,699,271.02 5,245.30 1,694,025.72 62,527.40 119,311.31 198,152.56 139,806.77 259,228.73 914,998.95 
rneys for: 
Petitioning EO T: 394,730.32 675.95 394,054.37 11,335.74 43,491.47 81,245.33 58,069.07 91,739.76" 108,173.00 
ET a cicnaist knccobsbinessioansse 670,410.94 170. 670,240.54 8,547.85 36,893.14 77,660.63 75,878.39 164,566.17 306,694.36 
i incu nsec dcncdeesessene s 3,908,915.00 1,362.76 | 3,907,552.24 127,741.16 210,438.00 432,900.01 383,529.81 787,784.59 1,965,158.67 
SE aes er 776,440.46 3,710.65 772,729.81 97,538.16 126,778.23 161,526.17 101,285.91 149,917.78 135,683.56 
lerees: 
Commissions and fees (includin, 
cial master, excluding filing fees 765,702.61 ,657. 722,044.62 35,222.46 43,093.09 76,971.89 61,261.80 129,917.00 375,578.38 
Travel expenses............. 35,598.36 6,814.81 28,783.55 4,284.69 3,287.98 3,617.35 2:399.64 2,323.76 12,870.13 
Other expenses.............. 988,059.36 | 325,274.61 662,784.75 158,706,10 109,294.88 133,080.49 73,808.16 98,486.29 9 408. 
Ausilenssr’s > oe and expenses.... 333 ‘902. 17 8,489.57 315,412.60 11,930.90 34,668.82 70,852.67 52,984.93 77,093.87 67,881.41 
Rent{occupation after bankruptcy 2,831,190.20 1,078.85 | 2,830,111.35 22,592.63 64,022.99 107,196.71 1,790.55 139,826.39 | 2,424,682.08 
Aporaieer'e fees, expenses......... "| °"3741547.41 2,178.08 372,369.33 44,589.21 50,953.80 74,641.64 45,681.40 59,977.79 96,525.49 
IEE, 55. ccccnccdescccsescs 4,961,887.86 16,459.61 | 4,945,428. 200,580.77 279,477.81 507,145.03 409,954.99 832,575.30 | 2,715, ‘694.35 
IRS, 6 i. ccicccucnssavaseecce 18,378,714.19 | 425,512.15 | 17,953,202.04 796,970.74 | 1,163,314.50 | 2,012,010.77 | 1,542,069.38 | 2,924,971.94 | 9,513,864.71 














(Continued from page 9) 

7. Licensing of protective committees 
by the S.E.C. (this would be under 
the Securities Act and not the 
Bankruptcy Act). 

8. To make avenue of reorganization 
and authority to present plan as 
open to creditors as to debtors. 

9. Limitations on change of venue. 

10. Limitation of time in which a re- 


13. 


organization plan must be submit- 


ted. 


Greater protection of merchandise 


creditors. 


Possible classification of corpora- 
tions permitted to petition under 
77B as against those required to go 
under Section 12 of the Act. 

Proper recognition of minority in 
approving a plan. 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT . 


— 


14. Better provisions for notices to 
creditors and stockholders. 


15. Possible 


prohibition of deposit 


agreements, solicitation of accept- 

ances only after hearing and ap- 

proval of plan. 

16. Filing of petition where corpora- 

tion has greatest part of assets or 

where greatest number of creditors 
(Continued on page 34) 
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This executive uses a cash discount 


as a barometer of credit appraisal 


plan which will satisfy both the 
Credit Department and the Sales 
Department. In overcoming the 
long standing argument between these 
two departments, it pleases the Gen- 
eral Manager, who is responsible for 
both departments, most of all. 
Normally the Credit Department is 
judged on the basis of how small credit 
losses are. This has the effect of caus- 
ing most credit executives to be so 
strict in credit checking that many 
orders are refused because of the credit 
risk. ‘This reflects in the gross sales 
and sometimes reduces them beyond 
the point of efficient production. The 
solution is a credit guide which allows 
the passing of a maximum number of 
orders without showing an increased 
credit loss at the end of the year and 
still will curb the orders passed should 


len is a fundamentally sound 
Mu 


the credit checking become too lenient. 


The Sales Department is interested 
in getting maximum sales and making 
quotas. The greatest effort is made to 
sell the account whose credit is highest 
but increased quotas require selling 
more accounts where credit is a ques- 
tion. The feeling of the average sales- 
man is to take a chance on the credit 
because in that way gross sales are in- 
creased. When the order is turned 
down by the Credit Department there 
is always the feeling that sales are 
being restricted in that way. This 
plan provides a plain index to show 
whether or not the turn down is justi- 
fiable. If it is the Sales Department 
will quite naturally accept it without 
question. 

The plan further makes it possible 
for the Sales Department to increase 
the number of doubtful orders which 
will be passed by assisting the Credit 
Department to collect past due ac- 
counts. This co-operation is particu- 
larly helpful because the salesman is 
the direct contact with the customer 
and can collect accounts on a more 
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Storm gauge of credit policy 


-by W. B. BELLACK, Vice Pres. 
Jersild Knitting Company, 
Neenah, Wisc. 


satisfactory basis when there is an in- 
centive for him to do so. 

The Cost Accounting Department is 
interested in cutting down the variables 
as much as possible and this plan, by 
taking out the question of bad debt and 


ST 
a 


The author has been using this plan 
for the past five years, and except for 
some changes which were made during 
the first year and which are outlined in 
the article, there has been perfect 
harmony between sales and credit 
departments. 

The terms of the company are 3% 
10 days or Net 30 with E. O. M. 
dating. The 3% on all invoices which 
are not discounted is credited to the 
Reserve and all Bad Debt losses, all 
collection expense, and all credit 
checking expense is charged to the 
reserve. 

The following table shows the 
figures on Accounts Receivable and 
Reserve for December 31 of each of the 
past four years. 

Current Past 


Year Accounts Due Reserve 
1933 10,870 4,009 1,633 
1934 99145 4,753 1,486 
1935 96,133 6,739 9.035 
1936 31,673 8,845 9 361 


You will note that the Reserve is 
from 27% to 31% of the past due 
accounts. When the reserve drops 
below 30% credits are made more 
strict, while if the reserve exceeds 
30% more doubtful credits are passed. 





collection expense, removes an always 
questionable variable. 
If the policy of the company is to 





reserve 


limits 


give a cash discount for prompt pay- 
ment, it is particularly easy to set up 
the plan. The cash discount allowed 
is a fixed charge which must be con- 
sidered by the Cost Accounting De- 
partment in setting a price on the vari- 
ous items sold because the majority of 
customers will deduct the cash dis- 
count and pay the invoice promptly. 
Let us assume that a cash discount of 
3% is allowed by the company for 
prompt payment. ‘The price of the 
merchandise must be 3% higher than 
if the terms were net cash in order to 
leave the same net profit as it is prob- 
able that most of the invoices will be 
discounted. 

If every customer discounted every 
invoice there would be no credit or col- 
lection problem. There would be no 
need of a reserve for bad debts and the 
Cost Accounting Department in pric- 
ing on the basis of a 3% cash discount 
would be exactly right. Probably this 
condition could never exist. Some in- 
voices are not discounted and because 
the customer who cannot discount his 
invoice will not always be able to pay 
it when due it becomes advisable to 
have a reserve for bad debts. 

In order not to upset the Cost Ac- 
countant’s figures isn’t it natural to use 
the 3% which was figured for cash dis- 
count but was not taken by the cus- 
tomers? ‘This will not upset in any 
way the basis of pricing the merchan- 
dise. Instead of only a reserve for bad 
debts, let us set up the reserve to cover 
both bad debts and collection expense 
required to collect from the slow pay 
accounts. 

Assume that sales for the month are 
$50,000. 3% of this or $1500 has been 
figured on for cash discounts. If only 
$40,000 of the invoices are discounted, 
then only $1200 has been allowed for 
discounts, leaving a balance of $300 
to be credited to the reserve. Perhaps 
$8,000 of the $10,000 balance is paid 


when the invoices are due on the net 
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basis; the balance of $2,000 must be 
collected either by the Credit Depart- 
ment or an outside agency. If the cost 
of this collecting is $200 there is still 
a balance of $100 left in the reserve 
fund. 

If this continues month after month, 
the reserve fund will continually grow, 
which means that the Credit Depart- 
ment is being too strict and is turning 
down business which could be accepted 
without reducing the net profit even 
though larger credit losses will result. 
This assumes, of course, that more 
sales are desirable from a production 
angle. The credit executive must al- 
ways consider that when operations 
are at maximum capacity and addi- 
tional business cannot be handled, then 
poor credit risks should be refused. 

If, on the other hand, the total of 
bad debts and collection expense is 
greater than the discounts not taken so 
that the reserve grows smaller, it warns 
at once that credits must be checked 
more closely and doubtful credit risks 
placed on a C. O. D. basis. 

It is not necessary under this plan 
to follow each month’s sales to deter- 
mine the amount of discount taken on 
them. ‘The accounting can be easily 
handled by taking 3% of the shipments 
for the month and deducting from that 
the discounts allowed during the 
month. ‘The balance is credited to the 
reserve. In a seasonal business it may 
happen that the discounts taken exceed 


3% of the sales. In this case a red ink 
entry reduces the amount of the re- 
serve but this does not mean that the 
credit policy must be more strict, as it 
will be offset when the shipments again 
exceed the remittances. 

It is possible to have the reserve 
cover discounts allowed by crediting 
the reserve each month with 3% of the 
shipments and deducting from the re- 
serve the discounts allowed. If this 
is done it is desirable that the figures 
show the total of accounts receivable 
which may still be discounted so that 




























the reserve may be divided to show 
how much is a reserve for those ac- 
counts which may still be discounted 
and the balance of the reserve as 
usable for collections and bad debts. 

The basic point of this plan is that 
it gives the Credit Department a baro- 
meter to show when credit checking 
is too strict and also when too lenient. 
If it is too strict, the company is losing 
business which it should have. If it 
is too lenient, unit profits are being 
lowered in order to increase sales 
which is a dangerous procedure. . The 
warning comes at once if a strict col- 
lection policy is enforced and accounts 
are charged off to the reserve as soon 
as they are found to be uncollectible. 

This plan is particularly workable 
because it automatically adjusts itself 
to the economic cycle. In times of 
prosperity a greater percentage of cus- 
tomers take their discounts, which re- 
duces the credits to the reserve, thus 
bringing about a stricter credit policy. 
In prosperous times sales are sufficient 
so that close credit checking does not 
retard production to a noticeable ex- 
tent and a strict credit policy tends to 
prevent over expansion. 

In times of depression, fewer cus- 
tomers can discount their invoices 
which provides a larger addition to the 
reserve and causes a more lenient credit 
policy at a time when additional orders 
are most desirable. Even unusual con- 
ditions such as poor business caused by 























drought reflects in less discounts taken 
and increases the reserve, so that the 
Credit Department may be a little 
more lenient in carrying customers over 
the crises. 

In this article 3% has been used in 
all calculations only because it is a 
popular discount rate. If the discount 
rate is 8% the plan will work equally 
well. Customers naturally discount 
those invoices carrying the highest rate 
first and the collection expense for those 
who allow invoices with a high rate of 
discount to go past the discount date 
will be higher. The reverse is true 
where a discount rate of 1% is allowed. 

In a business where terms are NET 
and no discount is allowed, it will be 
necessary to use the figure which has 


Re: that “memo 


That memorandum appearing in the 
December issue raised a lot of hullaba- 
loo over its phraseology more than any- 
thing else. Let’s change it a bit and 
have it read like this: “It must be 
remembered that it is the function of 
the credit department—while aiding 
the sales department in every way—to 
get the maximum amount of sales billed 
on the books by passing on orders that 
the sales department produces, for the 
sales department is the dynamo that 
brings in orders. Remember this and 
note it well; that if the credit depart- 
ment never accepted anything but per- 
fect risks that that profession would 
soon become an ornament—and an un- 
necessary one at that. 

From the company’s point of view, 
the credit department is always over- 
conservative and should be; the sales 
department always  over-enthusiastic 
and should be; and it is only with each 
fighting for its ideas that the middle 
road is reached, and it is the middle 
road which should be.” 

It doesn’t sound so bad that way 
either, does it? Since time almost im- 
memorial, the phraseology used as term- 
ing the credit department the ‘watch 


been allowed for bad debts and collec- 
tion expense by the Cost Accounting 
Department. If an allowance of 12% 
of sales must be set up to cover col- 
lection and bad debts, and if 25% of 
the invoices are not paid on time; then 
by charging nothing against the in- 
voices which are promptly paid and 
2% on those invoices which go past 
the due date, the same cost figures will 
apply. After the proper figure has 
been arrived at for a percentage fac- 
tor, it will be necessary to keep track 
of the amount of invoices not paid by 
the due date and set up the reserve on 
that basis. The plan will work just 
as well except for the slight additional 
bookkeeping required. 

Some adjustment to the plan is pos- 


by H. N. FISCH, Vice President 
H. J. Justine & Sons, Fort Worth, Texas 


dog’ of the treasury has been in exis- 
tence. It is used in our federal govern- 
ment and only a fortnight ago our 
president recommended that the office 
of comptroller general be abolished. 
Why? Because as a watch dog of the 
treasury it was holding down the ex- 
pansion that the president had in view, 
and often times, the sales department 
feels the same toward the credit de- 
partment. 

Discussions of the type involved are 
of no value, in that they only stir up 
the smoldering embers of a fire that 
should have burned out long ago. A 
memorandum of this type is like throw- 
ing a stink bomb into a well filled thea- 
tre. It just messes up the atmosphere. 

The sales and credit departments, in 
most instances, work hand and hand. 
There may occasionally be a disagree- 
ment on some specific account, but it is 
seldom serious. No more serious than 
the disagreements of any partners in 
business. Are there not hundreds of 
successful American business _institu- 
tions listed as having been established 
by partners whose ideas were very fre- 
quently in variance. We hear of the 
one partner being a wide-awake, en- 


sible without in any way changing the 
basic idea. If in the opinion of the 
management, it is not desirable to fol- 
low a more lenient credit policy and 
the amount of the reserve continues to 
grow, some other charges may be made 
against the reserve. As an example, 
the cost of credit reports may well be 
charged to the reserve as proper credit 
checking will cut collection costs. 

Once the proper set up has been 
made and the charges against the re- 
serve have been established by the 
management, they should not be 
changed unless experience over a con- 
siderable period of time indicates that 
a change is necessary. It is funda- 
mental with the plan that the reserve 
will vary and in that way act as a 
guide for the Credit Department. If 
the charges against the reserve are 
constantly changed by the manage- 
ment, this valuable feature is lost. 

Actual experience has proven this 
plan sound and workable. It is ap- 
plicable to almost any type of manu- 
facturing or wholesale business and 
best of all it satisfies all of the de- 
partments in the business. 


thusiastic person, interested in constant 
expansion; whereas, his partner is 
termed the “balance wheel” of the busi- 
ness, because of his conservative ideas. 
And yet, they succeed. 

There should be no separate and dis- 
tinct functions between the credit de- 
partment and the sales department, but 
on the contrary, both should be judged 
on the basis of yearly profit. If sales 
costs are of such a nature as to permit 
a greater acceptance of business, with 
the full knowledge that the percentage 
of losses will be increased, then such an 
understanding should exist between the 
departments and management. 


I can’t get all “het” up over the 
memorandum. The writer of this 
simply lacks the diplomacy expected. 
Let us remember that the American 
language is so worded that it can be 
written to have one meaning and read 
with the thought of an entirely dif- 
ferent meaning—and then, let’s forget 
that there ever was such a thing as 
bickering between departments. Just 
as the city of Dallas needs the city of 
Fort Worth and vice versa; just as 
the city of Minneapolis needs the city 
of St. Paul, and vice versa, to make all 
of these great cities, so the two depart- 
ments need each other. 
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Development Program vital 


need, credit executives say 


F. E. Barkley, 
C. M. McClung & Co., 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Past Director, N. A. C. M. 


I believe that to read thoroughly 
the two booklets “Guarding the Na- 
tion’s Profits’ and “The Biggest 
Chapter in Business History” should 


_ be sufficient to make all credit men 


proud of the fact that they are a part 
of the National’ Association of Credit 
Men. 

The achievements of the Associa- 
tion since its beginning have placed it 
in the minds of more business men 
than most any organization in this 
country. Its goal to help educate the 
credit fraternity has been accomplished 
through the earnest efforts of its lead- 
ers who have given untiringly of their 
time to promote the activities of the 
Association. 

The Development Program is a 
splendid move in the right direction 
and I heartily endorse it. 


J. F. McGrath, Credit Manager, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Minneapolis A. C. M. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men and its affiliated Associations must 
progress. It has work to do and obli- 
gations it cannot shirk. 

Read over the list of the founders 
of this organization. The caliber of 
the men, bringing about its organiza- 
tion, convinces one of the need to 
American business and the desirability 
of an Association whose interest is that 
of realizing all possible profit from its 
ledger accounts or sales. 

New conditions are facing us, these 
requiring study and action. Business, 
authorities tell us, shows signs of com- 
plete and immediate revival. New 
political thought and changes in econ- 
omic thinking are just ahead of us. We 
can slide along, depending on some in- 
creased working capital from a prospec- 
tive and perhaps doubtful increase in 


membership, but that would be shirk- 
ing our obligations. 

Every one of the eight points of the 
Development Program is of vital in- 
terest to business, and to do a creditable 
job requires working capital, and the 
wonder is that this has not been done 
before. 

There isn’t any question of competi- 
tion with other organizations. Ours is 
the sole organization assigned to the 
task covered by this program. We 
are set in our marks for a race that may 
be long or short, swift or enduring— 
the means to win must come from 
those who are interested in the race. 

Business is willing to spend for its 
own protection and I am convinced the 
subscription of this fund will be carried 
to a success. 


T. G. Murphey, Secretary, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Member of Board of Trustees, 


Cleveland A. C. M. 


The Development Program repre- 
sents the most important step forward 
in association work since 1929. It is 
a tribute to the courage of our leader, 
Mr. Heimann, and the National 
Board. 

It is a movement that is worthy of 
the support of every member because 
it assures us of a bigger and better 
association with increased facilities for 
new needs. We must go forward! 


F. O. Reibold, Credit Manager, 

National Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Director, Milwaukee A. C. M. 


We subscribed to the Development 
Program of the National Association 
of Credit Men because we are very 
much in favor of it, and believe there 
is a wenderful opportunity for the 
Associaticn to do some educational 
work along these lines at the present 
time. 


We are giving this Development 
Program our whole-hearted support, as 
we believe it is a constructive piece 
of work, and we are very glad indeed 
to give it our financial support by the 
subscription which we made. 


S. Russell, 
The Crown Overall Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Cincinnati A. C. M. 


The success of the development plan 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men not only means the advancement 
of the Association but of all individual 
credit men. Let us all put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel and move forward 
with our Association. We cannot, we 
must not, we will not fail. 


Ray S. Shannon, 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Director, N. A. C. M. 


I only wish that the Development 
Program had started years ago. Cer- 
tainly our National dues have been 
too low to permit of this plan, but in 
comparison to other associations, the 
services rendered by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men are worth 
more than the present dues. 

I am heartily in accord with the 
program and definitely anticipate a 
newer, more wide spread interest and 
achievement of all departments of the 
association. 


B. R. Tritton, General Credit Manager, 
American Stove Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Past President, Cleveland A. C. M. 


“Guarding the Nation’s Profits”. 
No bigger job confronts any organi- 
zation. How far we can go in that 
direction is limited only by our re- 
sources. Every member, in fact every 
business in the country, should endorse 
and contribute to the Development 
Program Fund. 
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Credit men play important 


roles in rehabilitation of 


flooded Ohio river areas 


Credit executives in eight of the 
Associations affiliated in the Na- 
M tional Association of Credit Men 
are now playing an immensely im- 
portant role in the rehabilitation work 
in the area along the Ohio river where 
the recent unprecedented floods brought 
losses mounting up to the hundreds 
and hundreds of millions of dollars. 
While the flood waters have all but 
receded and many localities along the 
1,500 mile course of the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo have returned to 
almost normal living conditions, it may 
be weeks or even months before the 
totals of losses can be computed. 

Localities along the Ohio have be- 
come accustomed to flood stages on this 
important river. However the mild 
weather of one of the most “open” 
winters in many years had poured the 
usual winter precipitation into the 
Ohio. Even the snow that did fall 
on one or two occasions melted away 
rapidly. And then to top it all the 
area within a fifty mile radius from 
Louisville was drenched with an 18 
inch rainfall in the month of January. 

This is easily 400% more than nor- 
mal precipitation even for a so-called 
rainy month. The rain fall even back 
as far as Pittsburgh was exceptionably 
heavy. Had this precipitation been in 
the form of snow the drainage might 
have been provided in stages as the 
snow melted but in this case the water 
rushed into the drainage channels and 
out to raise the flood record at many 
points to a new high mark. 

The picture on the next page 
shows the Brown Hotel district in 
Louisville. This is the “Times Square” 
of the Kentucky metropolis. When 
we consider that the flood affected 
practically 75% of the city’s area it is 
easy to grasp the enormity of the dis- 
aster at this point. Scenes of similar 
flood disaster might be duplicated at 


a number of other points from Wheel- 
ing to Memphis. 

Pittsburgh had a slight scare and 
some damage from the flood but for- 
tunately escaped’ a repetition of the 
disaster of last March. At Wheeling 
the area known as Wheeling Island 
was entirely inundated and several 
thousand families were made homeless. 
Marietta, Ohio and Parkersburg, West 
Virginia were badly damaged in some 
sections in which many small stores 
were situated. This area from Pitts- 
burgh down to Cincinnati however was 
emerging from the flood when Louis- 
ville and points below were battling 
with the crest of the flood. 

Cincinnati suffered heavy loss by 
flood in its manufacturing areas along 
the Ohio river. Added to this catas- 
trophe, great storage tanks of gasoline 
were turned over in the flood. The 
water system was put out of business 
and fire broke out in the Crosley radio 
plant, burning several blocks before it 
halted. The whole city was thus 
threatened with the ravages of fire. 
The main business section in Cincin- 
nati was not affected by the flood waters 
on as great a scale as in other cities 
but the losses will mount to big figures 
however. 

Evansville like Louisville was more 
than one third inundated. It is esti- 
mated that 6,000 homes were flooded. 
Secretary A. H. Oschmann of the 
Evansville Association of Credit Men 
on February 18 reported that the per- 
sonal property loss in Evansville would 
total close to $5,000,000 with a simi- 
lar loss total to real estate and resi- 
dence property. Mr. Oschmann reports 
further: 

“All of our members have been very 
actively engaged in assisting and co- 
operating with the Red Cross in every 
way possible. This cooperation is con- 
tinuing to a great extent and will con- 
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tinue in connection with the Rehabili- 
tation program. It is to be considered, 
of course, that a large number of our 
members are all confronted with the 
problem of rehabilitating their own 
homes and businesses. 

“Our association is willing and eager 
to assist and to cooperate in this pro- 
gram to the extent that it is humanly 
possible to do so. 

“We are very glad to report that 
the Red Cross performed a very splen- 
did job and kept ahead of the situation 
throughout. 

“T would have reported sooner, how- 
ever, I was compelled to evacuate my 
home and was marooned from the city 
for quite a while as the place to which 
I moved was entirely cut off from the 
main portion of the city for several 
days. 

“Just as soon as the Rehabilitation 
program gets further underway I shall 
be glad to report the progress that is 
being made, as we do not know at this 
time to what extent financial assistance 
will be given to businesses that sus- 
tained losses from the. flood.” 

E. C. Correll, secretary-manager of 
the Memphis Association of Credit 
Men reports as follows on the situation 
in his area: 

“The only sections around Memphis 
that had a touch of water were in the 
Northern and Southern lower districts 
and a small amount of water was in 
these districts, but no merchant or 
manufacturing concern suffered a loss, 
these neighborhoods being principally 
inhabited by negroes. There was no 
water in our business district or in our 
residential districts. 

“Certain sections of Eastern Arkan- 
sas were flooded, but no levee breaks 
occurred and we know of no instance 
where the small merchant in the smaller 
towns did not have ample opportunity 
to either move their merchandise to a 
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thing of the flood damage. 








place of safety or scaffold it and there- 
by save it from destruction. The only 
work done in Memphis was taking care 
of the many refugees, mostly tenant 
farmers and negroes in the lower sec- 
tions of Eastern Arkansas, but none of 
the principal, or even small cities, in 
that section were under water. 

“As you know, there are certain 
sections in Arkansas and Mississippi 
that have water every now and then 
and the old residents of these sections 
usually have their houses built on stilts 
or can store their merchandise in a 
safe place. 

“Paducah, Kentucky is the closest 
point to us in Memphis where real 
damage occurred, but, of course, that 
is entirely out of our trade area and 
it goes to either Louisville or Nash- 
ville. 

“The crest of the flood has passed 
Memphis and our immediate trade 
area, without a single break in the main 
levees and is now on its way to New 
Orleans, but from the local papers it 
appears that all of the main levees are 
intact.” 

The following announcement in the 
Louisville Courier Journal shows some- 
thing of the role being taken by the 
credit men under the leadership of Mr. 
Sam J. Schneider. 

S. J. Schneider, secretary-mana- 
ger of the Louisville Credit Men’s 


VENICE IN U.S.A.;: This picture taken at the intersection of Fourth street and Broadway, Louisville (the Times Square of Louisville) shows some- 
Boats plied the streets of Louisville for days. Some proposed the city be renamed “Venice in America.” 


Association, was asked today by 
Hanford Smith of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee in the Dry Land Area to 
represent the American Red Cross 
in the requisitioning of food and 
supplies required for rehabilitation 
in the Louisville flood area. 

“We want every merchant,” Mr. 
Smith said, “to be able to partici- 
pate in the effects of the Red Cross 
rehabilitation. We are in a sense 
drafting you to present to both 
wholesalers and retailers the means 
that will be used in order that they 
may intelligently understand and 
thereby benefit, and so the normal 
credit relations of all will flow 
freely.” 

Requisitions, it was explained, 
will be issued as far as possible upon 
the merchants whom the recipients 
select, with the view of distributing 
as little as possible the pre-disaster 
relationships existing between the 
merchants and their customers. The 
merchants will receive these requisi- 
tions in duplicate, retaining one copy 
for their own files and returning the 
original copy to the Red Cross head- 
quarters for payment. 

Approximately fifty wholesalers 
met Thursday afternoon in the 
Speed Building to discuss ways and 
means of extending a new credit 
plan to merchants affected directly 


pei Wares 





by the flood. With the hope of re- 
storing normal trade relations and 
resuming the flow of merchandise 
into stricken areas as soon as pos- 
sible, the wholesalers pledged their 
co-operation to the Red Cross in 
that agency’s efforts to restore nor- 
mal business relationships by direct- 
ing relief funds through local com- 
mercial channels. 

Secretary-Manager Harry Voss of 
the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men reports that the following form 
of procedure has been adopted by the 
Cincinnati wholesalers covering their 
operations in the flooded areas. 

“This Committee recommends a defi- 
nite policy of extension rather than 
repudiation or compromise. Such ex- 
tensions be under the strict supervision 
of a trustee or a creditors’ committee 
or some recognized organization, 
whichever the creditors of each individ- 
ual case may determine. 

“All distressed debtors will be asked 
to furnish a complete statement of all 
assets of every description and also a 
complete list of all creditors and the 
amount owing each. If practical, have 
a competent representative visit that 
merchant and make a complete report. 
Use the facilities and information of 
the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men and the facilities of the merchants 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Harris & Ewing 


Mr. Pouch 


Dr. Chapin 


Accountants’ 





\y groups merge 


After three years of negotiation a 
merger of the American Society of 
Certified Public Accountants with the 
American Institute of Accountants 
was made finally effective as of No- 
vember 21, 1936. 

The American Institute of Account- 
ants has been utilized as the continu- 
ing organization, all members of the 
American Society in good standing 
August 31, 1936, being eligible for 
transfer to membership in the Institute. 
All but a few of the Society members 
have been transferred prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, bringing the total mem- 
bership of the Institute up to more 





These men 
will judge 
the Tregoe 
Essay Contest 








Mr. Weir 


than 4500 following the merger. 

The general program of activity of 
the Institute will be carried on as be- 
fore. Certain committee work which 
had been originated by the Society has 
been taken over by the Institute, thus 
enlarging the scope of the organiza- 
tion’s activities. 

The rules of professional conduct of 
the Institute remain in effect, and the 
by-laws of the Institute are substan- 
tially as before, but there have been a 
few important changes. Only certi- 
fied public accountants may become 
members or associates. Applicants for 
admission as members must have had 
five years’ public accounting experience 
and as associates, two years’ public ac- 
counting experience. Experience as an 
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instructor of accountancy in a recog- 
nized college or university is accepted 
instead of public accounting experi- 
ence. Each applicant must have 
passed a written examination satisfac- 
tory to the board, which may be the 
examination which he passed for his 
C. P. A. certificate or may be a writ- 
ten or oral examination set by the In- 
stitute. 

Provision has been made for close 
co-operation between state societies of 
certified public accountants and the 
national organization by creation, un- 
der authority of the Institute’s by-laws, 
of an Advisory Council of State Society 
Presidents which will work with the 
national organization as a consulting 


body. 
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Get going! 
Forty days after the publication 
“ date of this issue of CREDIT AND 
M FinanciAL MANAGEMENT, the 
Board of Judges of the second 
J. H. Tregoe Memorial Prize Essay 
Competition will begin reading the 
manuscripts submitted. The judges 
are: 

Dr. A. F. Chapin, New York Uni- 
versity 

David E. Golieb, Treasurer, The 
International Handkerchief Manufac- 
turing Company 

William H. Pouch, President, Con- 
crete Steel Company, and Past Presi- 
dent, N. A. C. M. 

Dr. W. H. Steiner, Brooklyn College 

David A. Weir, Assistant Executive 
Manager, N. A. C. M. 

I, Wuo ts ELIGIBLE: 

For Class A prizes, any student or 
former student in the National Insti- 
tute of Credit is eligible. 

For Class B prizes, any student in 
the junior or senior classes of schools 
of commerce or business administration 
in recognized colleges or universities is 
eligible. 

No employee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men nor any of its 
local affiliated units is eligible for the 


competition. 
II. Prizes: 
Class A 
I ae a ci ae $100 
isi ace 40 
a Sok aa ic ere 20 
i i a a 10 


Honorable mention—Fifth to Tenth 
inclusive: 1 copy, 1937 edition “Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws,” for 
each place winner. 


Class B 
eee a $100 
i at 40 
a 20 
a ee 10 


Honorable mention—Fifth to Tenth 
inclusive: 1 copy, 1937 edition “Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws,” for 
each place winner. 

III. Tuesis Supyzcts: 
Contestants have a choice of sub- 


Tregoe contest in final weeks 


Manuscript deadline: April 15 


jects relating to any phase of credit 
practice or policy or showing the re- 
lationship and importance of credit to 
the general business and economic life. 


IV. Basis or AWARDS: 

The following are among the fac- 
tors which will be considered in con- 
ferring the prizes: 

(1) The intelligence and  under- 
standing of credit and its importance 
as shown by the contestant in choosing 
his subject. 

(2) Indication given of a knowledge 
of basic principles and practices in the 
field of credit. 

(3) Indication that the contestant 
has an adequate conception of the re- 
lationship of credit to general business. 

(4) Indication shown of construc- 
tive thought by the contestant on credit 
problems. 

(5) Clearness and directness in 
presentation of the subject matter. 

(6) Neatness, orderliness and 
method of expression. 

V. ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS: 

The awards will be announced at 
the 42nd Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at Chicago, Illinois, in June, 1937. 
Announcement will also be made in the 
June issue of Credit and Financial 
Management. 

VI. GENERAL RULES FOR THE Cow- 
TEST: 


(1) All manuscripts submitted must 
be typewritten, double-spaced, with at 
least one extra copy submitted. This 
second copy may be a carbon. 


(2) The maximum length of the 
manuscript is to be 4,000 words. 


(3) Those intending to compete for 
prizes should submit the attached blank 
to the National Association of Credit 
Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York, be- 
fore March 1, 1937. 


(4) All theses to be eligible for 
prizes must be in the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men offices, 1 Park 
Avenue, Now York, not later than 
Thursday, April 15, 1937. All manu- 
scripts should be sent by registered 
mail. 
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(5) Pages must be securely fastened 
at the top. The name and address of 
the contestant together with designa- 
tion of business or school connection 
must be typewritten at the top of the 
first page. The name of the contestant 
only (for identification purposes) must 
appear on the top of each succeeding 
page. The manuscript must be accom- 
panied by a letter of transmittal signed 
by the contestant. 

VII. Pusiication: 

(1) The thesis winning first prize 
in each class will be published in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(2) The right is reserved to pub- 
lish any other of the theses submitted 
in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(3) No manuscripts will be returned 
to the writers. 

To facilitate handling of essays and 
preparations for the competition, the 
coupon below should be sent to Mr. 
David A. Weir, Assistant Executive 
Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York. 

Submission of the coupon is not a 
requirement for consideration of a man- 
uscript but it is earnestly requested by 
the Board of Judges of all those in- 
tending to participate. 


Mr. David A. Weir 
National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue, New York 

I desire to inform you that I will 
submit a manuscript in the second 
J. H. Tregoe Memorial Essay Com- 
petition in accordance with the contest 
requirements outlined above. 


eosrereereeere eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Address 


oeeer eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


City and State 


a... os ca adadant eee 
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Why did they steal? 


JOHN R. BLAND, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, presents 


an analysis of 1001 embezzlement cases just made by his company. 


most embezzlers steal funds be- 

cause they need them for gambling 

purposes, a craving for liquor, or 
the support of some woman to whom 
they have become attached. That is 
not true as will later become apparent, 
although, of course, some embezzlers 
do take funds for those purposes. 

The United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has completed a 
recent study of the operations of em- 
bezzlers from information gained from 
1001 files of the company. Many re- 
markable facts were brought to light. 

American business men, it is esti- 
mated, annually lose $200,000,000 
through dishonest employes. Property 
damage from fire in this country last 
year amounted to $259,000,000. The 
comparison of the two sums makes 
obvious the size of the loss for which 
embezzlement is responsible. When it 
is considered that most embezzlement 
losses are caused by trusted employes 
the seriousness of the situation is more 
apparent, 

How does embezzlement affect busi- 
ness operations? The answer depends 
upon the size of the business, the finan- 
cial condition of the business, and the 
amount of the defalcation. Certainly, 
many business houses are better able to 
withstand losses than others. But 
then, too, there are establishments 
which have had to close because an em- 
ploye stole. There are those indi- 
viduals whose private fortunes have 
been wiped out by employes embezzling 
the funds of their business. A typical 
case illustrates the point: 

Four persons inherited a machine- 
making concern which had been in their 
family for several generations. Money 
had been made from the products sold 
and the patents controlled. The four 
Owners were more interested in golf 
than their business. ‘The latter was 
run by the secretary who had come to 
them years before with the highest rec- 


Fy average person believes that 
Vv 
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ommendations. He not only attended 
to the finances of the business, but in- 
vested the funds for the family. After 
seven years the four owners were rudely 
awakened from their game of golf. 
When they looked into their business 
affairs they found that the secretary 
had taken over $25,000, and also their 
private estates. 

It is true that these individuals did 





Suicides: 


More committed suicide than ab- 
sconded. Twenty-eight men and two 
women took their lives before or at the 
time their shortages were disclosed. 
In addition, there were five cases of 
sudden death, where a verdict of 
suicide was not given by the coroner. 
In twenty other cases, shortages were 
not discovered until the employe had 
died from apparently natural causes. 
In almost as many more, employes who 
were short in their accounts came to 
their employers and confessed. 





not attend strictly to business. On the 
other hand they trusted a personal 
friend and an employe under whose 
direction the business had been operated 
for years. 

The majority of embezzlements do 
not get into public print. Many a 
business man will pocket his loss, and 
say nothing rather than have his cus- 
tomers and creditors know that he 
erred in his judgment. 

Embezzlement is rarely discovered 
before great damage has been done. 
There is no bookkeeping method which 
will offset manipulation. Nor is it pos- 
sible to discover the manipulation for 
some time if the embezzler is expert. 
There is no established safeguard for 
a business man except Fidelity Bonds. 
Embezzlement does not take place be- 
cause of any inherent weakness within 
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business itself but because it deals with 
the human equation. 

Who are the people who embezzle 
their employers’ funds? What are they 
like and can the employer distinguish 
them from others in his employ? In 
connection with these questions an in- 
teresting study has been issued by this 
Company. And sad to state there is 
no way in which a business man can 
know definitely that an embezzler is 
in his employ, for the embezzler is an 
ordinary individual with no criminal 
characteristics. 

Here are some of the characteristics 
of the average embezzler. He is thirty- 
six years old, married, and has several 
children. He lives in a reputable neigh- 
borhood. He has had a high school 
education. He is a good mixer. He 
belongs to a church, a club or a lodge. 
He has worked faithfully for over five 
years. His salary is about $175 a 
month. He owns an automobile. 

Ask any employer if he has such a 
man in his establishment. Of course 
he has. The picture fits employes 
everywhere—for the embezzler is an 
average man. And yet this average 
man yearly steals $200,000,000. 

When caught the embezzler will in- 
dignantly deny that he is a thief. He 
seldom absconds with his stolen funds. 
He is not unlikely to commit sucide. 
Nearly every embezzler asserts that he 
only “borrowed” from his employer, 
and that he had every idea of paying it 
back. That is probably true. But, al- 
ways, when the time comes to return 
the funds the embezzler has other bills 
which will not permit him to do so, or 
he finds pressing needs that require him 
to take more money. One way or an- 
other his peculations grow until he is 
hopelessly involved. When caught he 
can never produce the sum he has 
stolen. If he is sent to prison he will 
not associate with criminals. He has 


none of the traits of the criminal. 
If the embezzler is not a criminal, 
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why does he steal? Can’t the employer 
control the factors which lead to the 
embezzlement ? 

In answer to the first question an 
embezzler steals for a number of rea- 
sons. In the accompanying table those 
reasons are apparent. They have been 
taken from the cases studied by this 
company. 

Any employer will have a difficult 
time controlling the elements which 
cause embezzlement. The elements 
are temptations—the same which con- 
front all of us daily. Unfortunately, 
some are more prone than others to 
fall for temptations. Due to weak- 
ness of character that is not apparent 
on the surface they are unable to con- 
trol their actions. 

A business man would like to know 
the positions which bear watching for 
possible embezzlement. But there are 
no particular positions. Executive 
Officers, Treasurers, Secretaries, Man- 
agers, Clerks, Accountants, Bookkeep- 
ers, Paymasters, Cashiers, Collectors 
may all become embezzlers. There is 











no way to tell until the shortage has 
been discovered. 

Embezzlement is not _ necessarily 
confined to stealing cash, checks or 
negotiable securities. Many embez- 
zlers find it much more profitable to 
take manufactured or raw products, 
merchandise or goods. They are more 
difficult to trace, and a shortage is usu- 
ally not noticed as quickly as cash. 

This is vividly illustrated in a re- 
cent case in Rochester, N. Y. A ship- 
ping clerk worked for a large produce 
house. He took the raw products for 
eight years. His employers knew that 
their goods were disappearing but they 
were unable to center the blame on any 
one employe. They hired private de- 
tectives who worked for months in the 
shipping department, but did not bring 
to light the guilty one. Eventually 
the clerk was caught. His method was 
easy. He had friends drive up in 
trucks, and on them he would load 
products that the friends had bought. 
But he also loaded small quantities 
that they had not ordered. The 
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Why they stole: Men Occupational distribution: Men 

aes NUMBER PERCENT, POSITIONS NUMBER 
ein 7 uk 4 NNR ou ig Ss nial oe Sink ataneamen ae 
— aes te ce Sha ; 4 NN eet Ds va cid ox eng. oles emiaranens 17 
MeO «cov cascas sss 9 9 en ae and Loan Companies, ie 

eee. ek eT eae Se ; chal <a ONG i ow ods cnwoeiscwesns 

pe ee Pa ramctrs ; + Branch Managers—Groceries, Clothing Stores, Dairies, 

eo ert. i "7 Auto Accessories, Oil Companies, Loan Com- 
Operation of another business... ..... 13 1.4 panies, Lumber Yards, etc.........-- 0-20.00 201 
Nieitiieetnmemensiele......<.-++---- 44 15 Clerks in offices and stores............cccceeeeee 59 
aie sng RR 48 19 Accountants and Auditors................c0e00ee 17 
Sielans of wife, son or daughter eee 4 3 an cee _ 
ai NC Same ae” EAA ATER RA AID: 4 
all MisineebMMANRMONS. « «+ <i.--a%<s+- 433 13.8 ner Saks sda dno leans eae . 
hindi. .............. 156 16.9 — Te a : 
Living above their MEANS... 2. - eens — = ‘mieeaaa wikis Sin Goa: shah ana thal e 16 Ob a Giese ant Sta ed ee P 
Gamee Sceee o- ile a = 49 Superintendents of Lumber, Coal, Oil Tank Yards.... = 7 

Pay ee ee nn Salesmen for Meat, Grocery, Oil, Lumber Companies, 

TE NUT, ee emit inal aumento 

, Insuraince 

Companies, Motion Picture, Automobi le, Specal- 
Women si ty a a os aay I 
MOTIVE NUMBER PER CENT. Ti POE TGEIN Ee CIWGIIIEE SD 6.0: 0.64.00 6) 0 6 Hee tte RMS Oo ee es 9 
td ie ek ee a al. a eu 1 
SINE, 6 56's ook W005 5 eo 530 r a oe and Se sess ents Keer 8 
NS dick nah dun inteeeneakkhs arehousemen and Stock Clerks................. 5 
Operation of another business........ 1 9.6 NON 55 5.0 sos NEV ones ehan's cud Ke 5 
Mentally irresponsible. ............5. 3 7.9 oo ey ek lad ula a heats Mahe oes 3 
ae bacheaveckeeeakes 9 5.3 National Guard Officers and Ship Captains........ 5 
a i ian Mak tains 9 5.3 SNS ioniu’n 6.5 Sioned bein kneel 3 
Accumulation of debts............--- 11 98.8 I ia i i a Fa ec ctl 1 
Living above their means............. 13 34.2 ON ain dia at laaiald we vgn arxetb at aed 1 
Total 38 100% 963 


POSITIONS NUMBER 
DN tig oasis 91 
NT es ss pie vans 9 
se ta 7 
Store Superintendent....:...... 1 
CG os ae 1 
NS 2 oe he ee 1 
NTs ea Hew ah eens eeuen 1 
Assistant Treasurer............. 1 
ee ES ree rere 1 
ad an he 1 
38 





friends drove off and sold the unpaid 
goods in other stores or direct from 
the trucks. During eight years of this 
embezzlement the shipping clerk got 
away with $34,500. 

Embezzlers, however, usually want 
cash and they need it for pressing rea- 
sons. ‘There are any number of ways 
in which they may secure the funds. 
Supposition would have it that those 
working near the cash drawer or hav- 
ing control of the (Cont. on . 28) 
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The business thermometer: 


Manufacturers and wholesalers sales and collec- 


tions show rise over year ago in January, 1937 


Value of wholesale trade increased 
substantially in January 1937 from 
January 1936 and collections on 
accounts receivable were made at 
a slightly higher rate over this period, 
according to reports of wholesalers in 
the monthly joint study of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Total net sales of 1094 reporting 
wholesalers increased 16 percent in 
January 1937 from January 1936, a 
continuation of a change recorded for 
every month of 1936 over the corre- 
sponding month of 1935. Without ad- 
justment for seasonal influences, Janu- 
ary- 1937 sales registered a decrease of 
about 4 percent from December of last 
year. 

All of the wholesale trade groups 
shown in this report excepting farm 
products and tobacco products had in- 
creased sales in January this year over 
the same month last year with durable 
and semi-durable goods showing the 
most favorable improvement and con- 
sumption goods the least favorable im- 
provement. The increases ranged from 
5.4 percent for groceries and foods to 
50.4 percent for metals. Shoes, elec- 
trical goods, plumbing and heating 
equipment, jewelry, and _ furniture 
wholesalers averaged increases in sales 
of over 30 percent. In comparison 
with December 1936, 3 of the groups 
showed increases and 17 showed de- 
creases. 

Results presented separately by cer- 
tain geographical regions indicate that 
sales in January as compared with 
January a year ago increased in most 
all sections of the country for the 
wholesale trade groups shown. In- 
creases greatly in excess of the aver- 
age for certain trades were shown in 
a number of regions, particularly in the 
Pacific and South Atlantic States. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 621 


wholesalers were higher in January 
this year than in January last year but 
under December last year. In Janu- 
ary 1937, 71.3 percent of accounts re- 
ceivable were collected as compared 
with 78 percent for December and 70.7 
percent for January a year ago. 

In reflecting the average experience 
of the reporting establishments the 
median percentage has been selected as 
the most suitable average. ‘This meth- 
od gives equal weight to all firms re- 
gardless of the volume of business done 
and the figure is obtained by arranging 
the individual collection percentages in 
order of size and selecting the middle 
item. This procedure tends to mini- 
mize fluctuations. 

Twelve of the 19 wholesale groups 
reporting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for January 1937 
than for January 1936. The greatest 
relative increase in collections from a 
year ago was registered by wholesalers 
of paints and varnishes. 

The highest collection percentages 
were shown by the meats and meat 
products group, the median collection 
figures being 115.7 percent for Janu- 
ary this year and 118 percent for both 
January and December of last year. 
These percentages indicate that cus- 
tomers of these firms took less than 
thirty days on the average to pay for 
their purchases. 

Total net sales and collections on 
accounts receivable showed substantial 
improvement during January 1937 for 
the group of manufacturers reporting 
in the monthly joint study of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
This is a continuation of the gains in 
sales and higher rates of collections re- 
corded for each month of 1936 as com- 
pared with the same month in 1935 by 
this group of manufacturers. 

The total net sales of the 513 manu- 
facturers throughout the country re- 


porting in January 1937 registered an 
increase of 22 percent from January 
1936. Without adjustment for sea- 
sonal influences, January 1937 sales 
registered a decrease of approximately 
3 percent from December of last year. 

Total sales increased in January 
1937 over the same month last year 
for all of the 15 industry groups shown 
in the report except petroleum prod- 
ucts. The increases ranged from 15.3 
percent for printing and publishing to 
about 50 percent for iron and steel 
and their products. The increases in 
January 1937 sales over January 1936 
for stone, clay and glass products; 
machinery ; and non-ferrous metals and 
their products also were high, the in- 
creases exceeding 40 percent. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 459 
manufacturers were higher for Janu- 
ary 1937 than for January a year ago 
but under December last year. Dur- 
ing January this year the manufac- 
turers reporting collected 78.1 percent 
of their accounts receivable outstand- 
ing on the first of that month as com- 
pared with 75.6 percent collected dur- 
ing January and 80.4 percent collected 
during December of last year. 

Eight of the 15 industry groups 
shown reported a higher average col- 
lection percentage for January 1937 
than for January 1936. The leather 
and its products group registered the 
greatest relative increase in collections 
over this period. 

The highest collection percentages 
were reported by the meat packing in- 
dustry, the figures for each of the three 
months covered exceeding 100 percent, 
indicating that customers of these firms 
took less than 30 days on the average 
to pay for their purchases. The per- 
centage of 172.5 for January 1937 in- 
dicates that the accounts owing to these 
firms on January 1 were paid on an 
average of 17 days. 

Tables and charts in detail follow: 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


WHOLESALERS in 20 kinds of business January 1937 


Sales reported 
Mager of |"Jan. 1937 percent- 
ms 











Percent* of collections dur- 
Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 





Kinds of business as r nti age change from: Thousands of dollars — able_at : inning of month 
= Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. edateen Median n 










1936 1936 Jan. 1937 | Jan. 1936 |Dec. 1936 


























































Re NO a5 5 wine ots ainda neds asics en seanes +14.3 —24.3 1,281 1,121 30 60.0 57.5 65.5 
Clothing and furnishings except shoes.................... + 7.3 — 8.5 887 827 9 60.0 60.0 65.0 
Shoes and IN occ. cc uh igh Wsare sc <s.oadouesen +38.7 +63.7 17,842 12,865 15 35.7 36.0 47.0 
EE EEE REESE LES, RE ER +13.1 — 5.8 16,834 14,888 70 77.0 71.5 75.5 
Dry QBOGB.....ccreccccssccscccccreccccsccceseccesesccess +18.0 + 8.6 12,843 10,880 29 46.0 44.8 51.6 
Nos iach tek es paaenvianee as ives vwede evs +37.9 —34.6 6,749 4,895 23 77.5 76.9 85.1 
Farm produets (consumer goods)...................+.+0+5 — 6.8 —24.6 2, 3,037 25 100.0 95.5 120.0 
Furniture and house furnishings.......................+. +30.4 —29.1 1,262 968 12 44.1 48.0 52.4 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ............... + 5.4 — 5.2 | 33,353 31,647 188 97.1 93.6 103.4 
———_— ee ree +12.5 +11.5 9,379 8,334 19 115.7 118.0 118.0 
RO Oe +19.5 —15.2 14,323 11,986 41 51.0 50.3 61.0 

Jewelry and optical goods. ...................ccecsseeeees +34.1 —56.1 275 205 — — — -- 
Lumber and building material................... i apnea +15.0 —21.2 589 512 12 59.8 57.0 72.3 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical... .. +24.5 24 65.3 68.8 75.2 
NS a5 6 pat Duc baith ons Sada as oe RREE NTS Sa cc's e peenees +54.4 6 73.9 60.0 71.1 
SE III 2 55 oc iseeesecsnccvcceccccosesss . 9 48.4 36.0 48.0 
Paper and its products....... 34 70.3 67.4 72.9 

Petroleum and its products**................ sia —_ — ~ _ 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies. 34 55.5 54.6 66.5 
Tobaeco and ite products... 7 102.0 105.9 107.6 
Miscellaneous, total...... ae 34 65.5 65.0 66.2 
Leather and shoe findings.......... : —_ _ _ — 
Beer, wine and spirituous liquors**................... — — — _ 
aac oas <a cake raedsesaaccdsencccteed . — 4.1 |132,2838 | 114,071 137,881 621 71.3 70.7 78.0 








*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable at 
anne of month. The wide differences existing between the percentages for various kinds of business are due principally to variations in terms of 
es. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with Miscellaneous. 





Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


MANUFACTURERS in 15. industries January 1937 


Sales reported Percent* of collections dur- | 
Napier a———st:hCmMUCCCSSCSSSSS 9 of - month to nes —_ 
Industry pe a age change from: Thousands of dollars is aaa able_at_beginning of month 
an . Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. eaaaeaiaes Median percentages 
1936 1937 1936 1936 Jan. 1937 | Jan. 1936 | Dec. 1936 





Food and kindred products, total...................0005- 92 +18.4 — 7.1 21,236 17,940 22,857 84 109.0 107.4 123.0 
Confectionery and flavoring extracts................. 16 +16.1 —25.3 2,213 1,906 2,961 14 96.2 92.7 108.8 
Flour, cereals and other grain mill products.......... 16 +32.0 +13.7 7,798 5,906 6,857 15 119.0 106.6 117.0 
eel GG nano 4 655A Ck do dks sd apenne ee 15 + 8.6 —12.1 3,670 3,378 4,173 14 172.5 156.9 178.1 

Textiles and their products, total.....................008- 74 +17.1 — 5.7 14,072 12,012 14,926 65 71.9 70.0 73.2 
Clothing, men’s, except hats. .................0.eeeee 20 + 9.4 — 6 3,117 2,849 3,342 15 51.1 54.4 61.4 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery.................. 16 + 7.2 — 4.5 1,669 1,557 1,748 14 76.9 80.0 72.9 
ee ee CA ac day ame sk ian 645 died ba <> 10 +15.7 —29.3 1,149 993 1,626 10 71.0 62.5 74.6 

en a he bak ecewaeeb eu areeee 24 +37.4 —10.2 1,408 1,025 1,568 21 60.0 62.0 68.0 
ne a kde ca ede ded beaded 16 +36.7 —10.0 1,178 862 1,309 14 58.7 57.5 69.2 
Lumber, timberand other miscellaneous forest products 8 +41.1 —11.2 230 163 259 7 63.0 63.0 64.1 

Paper and allied products, total...................0eeeeee 59 +15.7 + 1.2 9,715 8,399 9,603 48 82.8 78.1 84.6 
PE, II, HOMIE OND .. 5 o sc ccececcscececscseeses 10 +17.7 + 3.0 3,018 2,564 2,929 10 92.8 95.1 91.0 
Paper boxes and other paper products................ 28 +16.8 — 9.2 4,064 3,480 4,474 22 88.5 87.0 92.5 

_ Wall paper PRO eee ean dae SA 5:8 pevecccesecvesecees 21 +11.8 +19.7 2,633 2,355 2,200 16 42.5 39.5 52.9 

Printing, publishing and allied industries................ 7 +15.3 —33.9 377 327 617 6 73.8 70.9 75.9 

Chemieals and allied products, total.....................- 36 +23 .7 + 6.1 9,152 7,401 8,628 34 62.2 65.8 65.3 
ic acacedudincscasnevcudndee 19 +32.2 +33.1 1,842 1,393 1,384 18 46.3 43.4 48.9 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines.......... 9 +18.0 + 0.4 1,978 1,676 1,970 9 67.1 82.0 68.1 

NN coon ctccy cd cdasetsuessencetents 13 — 9.0 — 8.8 34,200 37,560 37,497 8 73.2 75.4 72.9 

ee ils oda bacancvewapvwion 9 +34.6 +16.4 2,305 1,712 1,980 8 73.1 71.7 74.2 

Leather and its products, total.................00.eeeeeee 26 +18.0 +30.7 8,086 6,852 6,189 24 55.4 49.8 55.6 
re ids oc nok cma meena es 19 +12.2 +61.9 6,005 5,351 3,710 17 43.5 43.4 50.0 

~~ clay and oak ou wa enanuie 19 +50.8 — 7.2 5,564 3,688 5,994 19 77.0 69.0 83.6 

SE SLL Gee ckchnsbied aes ciereek viveeccesiung _— — _ _- _ _ _— _ _ _ 

Tron and steel and their products, total................... 54 +50.9 — 1.8 | 37,200 24,651 37,888 49 82.0 83.0 85.6 
Re eat curtis ein snaiea noe eae hee ll +48.7 +12.0 2,994 2,013 2,673 ll 86.6 83.0 86.6 
Stoves, ranges, and steam heating apparatus**....... — _ -- “= — — — -- a= = 
Other iron and steel products...................eeeees 43 +651.1 — 2.9 | 34,206 22,638 35,215 38 80.9 87.5 85.3 

Non-ferrous metals and their products..................2. 11 +43 .4 — 9.6 2,913 2,032 3,222 12 78.0 81.3 78.0 

achinery, not including transportation equipment, total. 42 +43 .2 + 2.8 | 27,989 19,544 27,216 38 82.0 75.1 80.7 
Eleetrical machinery, apparatus and supplies......... 15 +35 .6 + 3.3 19,917 14,690 19,290 15 83.0 83.9 86.5 
Other machinery: Deniey Sree 27 +66.3 + 1.8 8,072 4,854 7,926 23 80.0 72.3 73.0 

Motor-vehicle TE. 2. cc ccccccccccccscccccscevercecccses 12 +34.3 — 4.1 5,646 4,205 5,883 10 88.0 90.5 96.6 

PEMOSMAMOOUS IMGUAETION......... 0c ccccccccccsccrccccecees 35 +20.6 — 9.8 6,270 5,201 6,949 33 67.5 69.0 79.5 

Nieves caeessebsesblecivewapacieess 513 +22.0 — 2.6 | 186,133 152,549 191,017 | 459 | 78.1 5.6 80.4 





*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable 
at beginning of month. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with industry group total. 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN SALES OF 513 MANUFACTURERS PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 1094 WHOLESALERS IN 
IN 15 INDUSTRIES 20 KINDS OF BUSINESS 


JANUARY 1937 COMPARED WITH JANUARY 1936 JANUARY 19837 COMPARED WITH JANUARY 1936 


INDUSTRY % Decrease % Increase KIND OF BUSINESS % Decrease % Increase 


10 


Iron & steel & their products. +50.9 
Stone, clay & glass products. +50.8 | 
Non-ferr. mtls. & their prods.+-43 .4 
Moby., not incl. Trnsp. Eqmt.4-43 .2 
Forest products 
Rubber products 
Motor-vehicle parts 
Chemicals and allied products+-23 .7 
Food and kindred products. .+18.4 
Leather and its products. ...+18.0 
Textiles and their products. .+-17.1 
Paper and allied products...+-15.7 | 
Print., pub. & allied indus.. .+-15.3 Drugs and drug sundries. . . . 
+20.6 Meats and meat products... 
—§2 Cithg. & frnshgs. exc. shoes. .+ 7.3 




















Source: Marketing Research Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Tobacco and its products... .— 
Farm prod. (consumer goods)— 6.8 





Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting WHOLE- 


SALERS in 9 kinds of business, by geographic regions January 1937 


(Results shown only for those trades having a sufficient number of reports for one or more regions*) 


Sales reported Percent* of collections dur- 

Number of |"Jan. 1937 percent- Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 

Kind of business and region firms age change from: Thousands of dollars rms able at beginning of month 
reporting ’ . . , Dec. = ae Median percentages 

Jan. 1937 | Jan. 1936 Dec. 1936 
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Topics for Credit Congress 


Varied subjects to be discussed at group sessions 


at big Chicago Convention of N. A. C. M. 


Progress made in plans for the 

42nd Annual Convention and the 

ly Seventh Credit Congress of In- 

dustry of the National Association 

of Credit Men leads to the inescapable 
conclusion : 

That the credit conferences at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 21-24, 
inclusive, will top all previous con- 
ventions of the nation’s credit inter- 
ests. 

Attendance is expected to double the 
former high. Interest has never been 
greater. And the need for thoroughly 
threshing out the many intricate and 
involved credit problems facing busi- 
ness has never been more imperative. 

Judging largely from correspondence 
with credit leaders in all parts of the 
country, there is a growing and wide- 
spread feeling that the men who guide 
the credit destinies in businesses must 
measure up to higher standards. 

They must be capable of carrying on 


Frank H. Wheat, Federal Match Sales 
Corporation, New York City, National 
Chairman, NATIONAL FOOD & ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 
CREDIT GROUP, 
has already com- 
pleted a tentative 
draft of his pro- 
gram. 

An outstanding 
feature is to be a 
survey of actual 
conditions and 
practices in nine of 
the nation’s largest 
markets. The re- 
port will be given, 
first hand, by respective Local Group 
Chairmen from Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Kansas City, New Or- 
leans, New York, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis. 

“Benefits to Be Derived from Industry 
Group Cooperation” and other subjects will 
be handled by additional speakers. The 
group luncheon will be held at 12:30 P. M. 
on Tuesday. Mr. Wheat announces the 
appointment of Osbon W. Bullen, Lever 





Frank H. Wheat 


by ALLEN SELBY, 


General Chairman, Credit Congress 
of Industry 


under the complex “rules of the game.” 
Changes in business rules were intro- 
duced at the beginning of the first 
Roosevelt administration, with more 
changes as time went on. Other 
changes undoubtedly will have oc- 
curred by convention time. 

How to operate under this flux in 
the rules is a problem for most of us. 

The recitation of how industry lead- 
ers are solving their predicament will 
provide the various sessions of the 
Credit Congress of Industry with ad- 
ditional pulling power—with addition- 
al value. 

Some businesses have made outstand- 
ing progress under the new rules. Oth- 
ers have faltered. Yet among those 





Bros., Cambridge, Mass., as National Vice- 
Chairman. 


PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER 
CREDIT GROUP—TRADE SALES DI- 
VISION, of which Carl G. Lueders, Sun- 





Carl G. Lueders L. E. Schroeder 


nyside Oil Company, Chicago, was an- 
nounced as National Chairman last month, 
is to have the assistance of L. E. Schroeder, 
president, The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, and vice-president, Geo. E. 
Watson Co., as Co-Chairman. 

The heads of this group are also on 
their toes, and have submitted an excellent 


industries which have not done so well, 
as a Class, are certain outstanding in- 
dividuals, who challenge the assump- 
tion that progress is impossible. 

This aspect of present day business, 
my correspondents write, is among the 
subjects they hope to hear discussed 
next June. It is fair to say that credit 
executives as well as management are 
more conscious today, than they have 
ever been, of the necessity for charting 
a true course through the currents and 
cross-currents of our economic struc- 
ture. The help which a cooperative 
organization, such as the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, can give un- 
der present circumstances cannot be 
overestimated. 

Chairmen of many credit groups see 
so much of value in the series of forth- 
coming conferences that they have al- 
ready done a tremendous amount of 
constructive work in their program 
planning. 


tentative set-up for their Credit Congress 
of Industry meetings. 

Messrs. Lueders and Schroeder propose 
that all visiting members of their group 
shall feel at home during their stay in 
Chicago and that when “they return home 
they will remember Chicago for a long 
time to come.” To this end a special 
“Greeters Committee” is being appointed. 

The program, they report, will vie with 
any university course as far as instruc- 
tions are concerned. Not only present prac- 
tice but future trends will be subjects for 
discussion. Each speaker will be a man 
versed and experienced in his particular 
field. Discussion of the different phases 
of credit work will consume the major 
part of the time. These will include:— 
“Credit and Sales,” “Terms and Dis- 
counts,” “Collections,” “Settlements,” 
“Assignments,” “Liquidations,” ‘“Trustee- 
ships,” “Financial Statements,” “Credit De- 
partment Procedure” and “Value of Credit 
Group Meetings.” 

In concluding their report, Messrs. Lue- 
ders and Schroeder wrote: “To those in 
our industry, company executives as well 
as credit men, make reservations to attend 
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this convention now. 
dividends.” 


It will pay you big 


One of the important and rapidly grow- 
ing groups is that of ADVERTISING 
MEDIA, whose convention activities are 
in the hands of 
National Chairman 
Floyd Egner, 
Cleveland (0O.) 
Plain Dealer. 

According to in- 
itial announcement 
by Mr. Egner -the 
Monday '__—i meeting 
will be addressed 
by a_ nationally 
known newspaper 
executive. At this 
same session will 
also be discussed the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the Walsh-Healy Act and the Federal So- 
cial Security Act. Office forms will be dis- 
played and discussed. 

After the Tuesday Luncheon, 12:30 to 
1:30, the advertising men plan a second 
stiff session straight through to the end of 
the day. Discussions will center about 
various newspaper topics including “Con- 
tracts,” “Relations with Agencies” and 
“Credit and Collection Procedures.” At- 
tendance will exceed all group records. 





Floyd Egner 


The program for the PUBLIC UTILITY 
CREDIT GROUP is being arranged by 
its National Chairman, R. W. Forwood, 
Consumers Power 
Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 
and four National 
Vice - Chairmen, 
Edward R. Cullis, 
Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, 
Chattanooga; A. 
E. Ergens, New 
York Edison Co., 
New York City, 
and Claude A. 
Parks, Southwest- 
ern Gas & Elec. Co., Shreveport, La., and 
Albert R. Foster, San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Elec. Co., San Diego, Cal. 

National Chairman Forwood reports that 
the program is tentatively being set up 
under three headings:—(1) Credit and 
Collections—Service Accounts; (2) Credit 
and Collections—Appliance Sales; (3) The 
Utility Credit Men’s Other Responsibili- 
ties, and miscellaneous subjects. 

A Chicago utility credit man will wel- 
come the group members, and a public 
utility executive from the same city will 
follow with a thirty-minute address, on a 
subject of genuine importance to the group. 

Prepared papers and discussions are be- 
ing arranged on such subjects as: “What 
Questions Should Be Asked the Customer 
When He Applies for Service?” “What can 
the Credit and Collection Department Do 
Towards Securing Customer’s Good Will ?” 
“Should Credits and Collections Be Han- 
dled in the Same Office?” “Appliance In- 





R. W. Forwood 

















stallment Terms,” “Cooperation—Sales and 
Credit Departments,” “How Can the Cred- 
it Department Assist Credit Sales?” 
“Length of Time Required to Approve 
Credit on Appliance Contracts,” “Dealers’ 
Cooperative Sales,” “Would It Be Benefi- 
cial for the Credit Department Thoroughly 
to Check Applications of Prospective Em- 
ployes?” “Getting Along with People,” 
“Complaints and Investigations,” “Retail 
Credit Bureau—To What Extent Do You 
Use It?” “Government Control versus Pri- 
vate Management,” “Systems Used by Util- 
ities—Various Forms,” etc. 


C. H. Rison, Grinnell Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is the highly competent chair- 
man of the PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CREDIT GROUP. 
With an ideal type 
of program in 
mind, he is can- 
vassing the field, 
nationally, to se- 
lect speakers, who 
not only’ have 
something to say, 
but will point out 
future trends in 
the industry. 

He intends that 
the completed pro- 
gram shall be one to advance the industry 
credit-wise and attract the largest attend- 
ance. Those certainly are worth while ob- 
jectives, and there is no doubt in our mind 
that he will attain both. Frank A. Meyer, 
Crane Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed National Vice-Chairman. 


C. H. Rison 


The feature of the MACHINERY, MA- 
CHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLIES CREDIT GROUP meetings, 
according to Na- 
tional Chairman 
Oscar Iber, O. Iber 
Co., Chicago, will 
be a dramatic pres- 
entation of the 
proceedings at an 
actual meeting of 
the Chicago Group. 

In this famous 
group are fifty na- 
tionally known 
concerns. It was 
organized _ sixteen 
years ago and has held monthly meetings 
ever since. 

Mr. Iber cordially invites industry mem- 
bers to the 7th Credit Congress of Indus- 
try and to be present at the dramatized 
meeting of the wholesalers. 

“Come and see how we hold down our 
credit losses,’ he says. Group members 
participating in the performance represent 
the following concerns: 

Acme Steel Company, W. D. Allen Mfg. 
Co., Aluminum Company of America, 
American Screw Company, Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Co., Chas. H. Besly & Co., Boston 
Gear Works, Inc., Brown & Sharpe Com- 
pany, H. Channon Company, Chicage 





O. Iber 
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Belting Co., Chicago Molded Products 
Corp., Chicago Tube & Iron Co., The Chi- 
cago Screw Company, Cook Electric Com- 
pany, Crowe Name Plate & Mfg. Co., 
Crown Rheostat & Supply Co., Central 
Steel & Wire Co. 

Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Henry 
Disston & Sons Inc. of IIl., Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, Federated Metals Corp., 
The Gerrard Company, Inc., The Wm. D. 
Gibson Company, Goodman Manufactur- 
ing Co., Great Lakes Plating Co., Great 
Lakes Supply Corp., Samuel Harris & Co., 
O. Iber Company, Illinois Coil Spring Co., 
D. O. James Mfg. Co., W. A. Jones Fdry. 
& Machine Co., Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Link-Belt Company. 

William V. MacGill & Co., McMaster- 
Carr Supply Co., The S. Obermayer Co., 
B. R. Paulsen & Co., Pheoll Manufactur- 
ing Co., Richardson Company, C. A. Rob- 
erts Company, Roth Rubber Co., Scovill 
Mfg. Company, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Steel Sales Corporation, United Screw & 
Bolt Corp., Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., J. 
D. Wallace & Co., Wm. Wallace & Sons, 
Western Bearings Co., The Western Foun- 
dry Co. 


Plans of the DRUGS, CONFECTION 
AND TOBACCO WHOLESALERS 
CREDIT GROUP contemplate at least 
one joint meeting 
with Drugs and 
Chemical Manu- 
facturers, accord- 
ing to Harry E. 
Silverstone, Galler 
Drug Company, 
Chicago, National 
Chairman of the 
former group. 

National Chair- 
man Silverstone is 
out to insure the 
presence of a na- 
tionally known speaker to handle one of 
his selected subjects. He says, “you can 
be assured that the program our boys have 
to offer will be hard to beat.” 


Harry E. Silverstone 


Round table discussions will feature the 
program tentatively arranged by H. E. 
Kay, Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, 
Bay City, Méich., 
National Chair- 
man of the MA- 
CHINERY MAN- 
U F ACT U RERS 
CREDIT GROUP. 
The seven major 
subjects, each with 
a number of sub- 
divisions, concern: 
“Measuring Credit 
Department Eff- 


H. E. Kay ciency,” “Credit 
Department Or- 
ganization and Function,” “Credit Poli- 


cies,” “Collection Activity,” “Problems in 
Selling Through Machinery Dealers or 
Agents,” “Attitude Toward Involved Debt- 
ors,” “Promotion (Cont. on page 47) 











Burroughs 


PAYROLL ) 
RECORDS in & WRITING 


I oTHE PAYROLL 


The complete payroll and check register in one unit shows the 
gross pay, all deductions, and the net pay for all employees. 
Separate totals for all columns accumulate automatically. 


EARNINGS RECORD 


Complete individual progressive record for each employee shows 
time worked, gross earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed for old age benefits, 
unemployment insurance, and income tax reports. 


Widths ee 


This receipt for deductions, which the law requires be given to 
each employee at each pay period, also shows the individual’s 
gross earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can be retained 
permanently by the employee. 


PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


Since the check or pay envelope is written with the above three 
records, the amount is in perfect accord with these records. 


These four payroll records can be produced as one fast job 
on any one of the many new payroll machines Burroughs 
provides especially for this work. Regardless of the size of 
your payroll, or the nature of your payroll handling 
problem—these new machines can bring to you the sub- 
stantial savings in time and money they are bringing to 
many concerns in all lines of business. It will pay you to 
investigate. For quick action, telephone your local Bur- 
roughs office or wire direct today. Or mail the coupon. 


| aT FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6053 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods’’—which includes illustrations of forms 
for compiling figures required by the Social Security Act. 


Name____ 
Address 


Type of Business 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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Why did 
\) they steal? 


(Cont. from page 21) finances of the 
company most frequently fall from 
grace. That is not necessarily true. 
A man in Wisconsin worked as a 
clerk in a battery company. "When 
customers ordered repair work on a car 
the order blanks came to him in trip- 
licate. The original blank went over to 
the head office. But the clerk saw that 
the original blank was destroyed. He 
filed only a carbon copy in his branch 
office, and the superintendent assumed 
that the original had gone to the 
proper place. The clerk paid himself 
the money for the repair jobs that 
should have gone to the main business 
establishment. ‘The head office didn’t 
know the difference for they never saw 
the original orders for repair work. 


The loss was $27,000. 


The assistant manager of a New 
York collection organization had 
worked for his employers since office 
boy days. One of his duties was to 
purchase stamps with a check drawn to 
his order. But he didn’t spend it all on 
stamps. His dishonesty was only dis- 
covered when by chance a stamp ma- 
chine was installed. The petty pecu- 
lations of money supposed to buy post- 
age stamps amounted to $9,722.86. 


And so they go. For one reason or 
another formerly honest and respon- 
sible men turn embezzlers. The stock 
market holds a fascination for many. 
“Other women” have to be supported. 
Gambling debts have to be paid. The 
pitiful thing about the act of the em- 
bezzler is that he ruins other lives 
than his own. In case after case his 
wife will divorce him, and his home 
is broken up. His children are left 
with a black mark against their name. 
The embezzler has broken his trust 
with his business friends and asso- 
ciates. His chances for future em- 
ployment in a responsible position are 
slim. No wonder many embezzlers 
when brought to task kill themselves. 
That is the only possible way out of 
an intolerable situation. 


Is there no available protection for 
American business against these raids? 
It has been said that no bookkeeping 
method is infallible. And as the aver- 
age period of embezzlement is two and 
a half years it is obvious that figures 
do lie—for any responsible business 





house will order regular audits of the 
books. Audits and frequent ones will 
be made. Unquestionably a good ac- 
countant can pick out flaws in the 
books better than one who does not 
know the tricks that may be written 
into them. He can discover “kiting” 
of accounts and tampered figures. 

But the accountant cannot begin to 
relieve the employer of the fear that 
he may harbor an embezzler. The 
best the business man can hope is that 
the examiner of his books may bring 
to light the presence of embezzlement 
if it exists. But even then the business 
must bear the loss and make it good 
from the assets. The only hope is that 
the discovery has been made before the 
loss reaches staggering proportions. 

There is only one known expediency 
that may be employed which will re- 
lieve the possibility of loss by embezzle- 
ment. Every employe from officer to 
minor clerk should be bonded by a 
reliable surety company against pos- 
sible dishonest acts. The bonds should 
not only apply to the persons who come 
in contact with the cash items. As it 
is an impossibility to end embezzle- 
ment the next best thing is to stop the 
losses. And that is what the fidelity 
bond does. If there be a loss the busi- 
ness house is not forced to bear the 
brunt of the attack. The loss is made 
good by the surety. 

Although a fidelity bond is usually 
described as fidelity insurance—it is 
more than that. The fidelity bond is 
a three party obligation. It is a con- 
tract under which the surety agrees to 
indemnify the employer against loss 
arising from the infidelity of an em- 
ploye—or any employe, depending on 
the type of fidelity bond that has been 
issued. 

Fidelity bonds are the only known 
answer to the inability of employers 
to foresee the reaction of their em- 
ployes when subjected to moral or 
financial pressure. The fidelity bond 
covers the employer in all ways. It 
does not cover only money losses but 
also property losses. It protects the 
American business man against a loss 
that is just as potent and just as pos- 
sible as a loss by fire. The fidelity 
bond has a moral effect and a restrain- 
ing influence on employes if for no 
other reason than the fact that they 
know they are bonded. 

Even before the fidelity bond is 
written or handed over to the employer 
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it has served a useful purpose for him 
—and the employer may never realize 


the fact. It is the custom of surety 
companies when considering a bond to 
investigate closely the personal life, the 
former employment record, and the 
habits of any employe who falls under 
the bond coverage. 

The surety company is not looking 
for a loss under its bond any more 
than the business man is looking for a 
loss from the assets of his business. If 
any undesirable qualities crop up in 
the character of an employee the sur- 
ety would generally be unwilling to 
write the bond, and the employer 
would know that all was not as it 
should be with regard to his contem- 
plated employe. Each surety bond is 
written on the belief that there will be 
no loss. It would be ridiculous to 
write a surety bond that looks doubtful 
from the outset. 

What is the proper amount for a 
fidelity bond? How much of this “in- 
surance” should an employer carry on 
his staff? The question can only be 
answered after a study by the employer 
and the representatives of the surety as 
to the needs of the business and the 
individuals in it. One thing is evi- 
dent. The number of firms that carry 
fidelity bonds are many—and so are 
the numbers of those that carry bonds 
of insufficient amounts. 

This company found that the total 
defalcations on the 1001 cases investi- 
gated amounted to $6,284,506.49. 
“Under insurance” was $2,922,316.28. 
That means that the latter figure was 
borne by the employers and not by the 
surety company. 


D. C. clean-up 


Acquisition of 10 squares for re- 
habilitation was reported by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alley Dwelling Au- 
thority as of June 24, 1936, and plans 
were under way for securing two 
others. Under the enabling legislation 
all alleys reclaimed must be put to pro- 
ductive uses. On the land obtained up 
to the time of the report, such uses in- 
cluded an automobile repair shop, 
garages, row houses, and public build- 
ings such as a hotel and a boys’ club. 
With the beginning of the fiscal year 
1936-1937 it was expected that incom- 
ing revenues from finished projects 
would yield funds with which to extend 
the work, the objective being to clear 
some 200 alleys before July 1, 1944. 


why did you steal from me?” 


Pp OOR, puzzled employer! Facing a financial crisis 
because, like so many others, he failed to understand 
one all-important fact about the threat of embezzle- 
ment. 


That fact, startling to many, is this: Embezzlers 
are not criminal types. A recent analysis of 1,001 
actual cases shows that the vast majority are nor- 
mally honest men and women—tried and trusted 
employes—who have weakened under the pressure 
of personal emergencies, ““borrowed”’ from their em- 
ployers, found themselves unable to repay, then 
continued to take more. 


Small wonder that employers who trust solely to 
their judgment of human character to protect them 
against employe defalcations so often suffer serious 


loss—with the result that embezzlement causes more 
failures than fire! 


What can Employers do about it? 

We suggest two things: First, send for our new 
book, “1,001 Embezzlers,”’ and get a clear picture 
of the entire problem. This analysis of 1,001 actual 
cases gives employers facts about why, when and 
how trusted employes go wrong—facts which have 
never been compiled and disclosed before. 


Second, consult your insurance agent or broker. 
Ask him to show you the new, simplified Fidelity 
Bond forms of the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company. Clear, concise, free from technical 
terms, they are today’s most effective instruments 
of protection against employe dishonesty. 


Write to us on your business letterhead, and a free copy of “1,001 Embezzlers’’ will be sent to you by return mail. 


and Guaranty Company 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 


Fidelity § Guaranty Fire Corporation 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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This month's collectors: 


Submitted 


For 


the approval 


of 


our readers 


by E. W. HILLMAN, Credit Manager, The Federal Glass Co., 


The query: 


Gentlemen: 


Columbus, Ohio 


During the past few weeks the papers have been filled with reports of floods, torna- 
does, accidents, etc., that have touched practically everyone of us directly or indirectly one 


way or another. 


Therefore, even though our February account amounting to 


is due according 


to terms, we hesitate asking for the money lest you may be one of those who sustained direct 
loss and need temporary assistance. 

Will you inform us promptly if you were affected, otherwise, when convenient, send 
check in settlement, for which we thank you in advance, likewise, for any orders which may 


accompany same. 


The follow-up: 


Gentlemen: 


Very truly yours, 


Your failure to answer our letter is an indication that you did not suffer damage from 
any of the numerous major catastrophes experienced throughout the country during the past 
Winter and Spring for which we are glad. 

We, therefore, ask that you favor us with your check for the February account at this 
time and with a list of items needed to round out or expand your stock so that you can more 
adequately serve your growing register of satisfied customers. 


two hundred and twenty concerns, 
while the follow-up letter released 
ten days later only went to less 
than one hundred accounts, inasmuch 
as settlements were received from 
more than 50% of the total number 
on the strength of the first letter. 
“Inasmuch as these letters were 


yess first letter was released to 
lu 


Very truly yours, 


used at a time (Spring, 1936) follow- 
ing blizzards, tornadoes, floods, acci- 
dents, etc., some explanation should be 
made in your magazine article so that 
your readers will get the right per- 
spective, otherwise, much of the value 
of the letters would be dissipated,” Mr. 
Hillman writes. 

A great deal of collection letter- 


writing can be obviated if proper care 
is taken in analysis of the credit re- 
sponsibility of the buyer. The most 
fundamental, up-to-date method ever 
devised for knowing just how worthy 
your credit applicant is as a risk has 
achieved foremost standing because it 
is based on the current paying record: 
Credit Interchange. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


and manufacturers wholesale bureau or 
any other reliable organization in ob- 
taining information on that case. It 
was recommended that a salvage com- 
mittee be appointed to help the mem- 
bers or debtors in disposing of or rea- 
lizing the most out of their merchan- 
dise. All members using any mercan- 
tile agency service will file with this 
committee for the benefit of all credi- 
tors any information regarding towns 
under water or information regarding 
any distressed debtor whose case is 
brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee. 

“Each individual case shall be di- 
rectly in charge of the creditors of the 
debtor who will select their own credi- 
tors’ committee. The expense and cost 
of each case shall be left to the Credi- 
tors’ Committee and the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men. It is the 
understanding of this Committee that 
the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men is willing to devote their facili- 
ties to getting this Committee or- 
ganized. With reference to any which 
they will be called upon to administer 
for the benefit of creditors, they will 
be paid such fees in each individual 
case as may be determined upon between 
the Creditors’ Committee and the As- 
sociation. Any creditor whether a 
member of the Association or not is 
privileged to call the Association and 
refer to them any case, wherein the 
debtor’s financial condition has been 
affected by the flood. The facilities of 
the Association will be used to call the 
meetings of creditors for the purposes 
of selecting a Creditors’ Committee and 
determining the policy in the case. 
Nothing in the foregoing is to be 
construed as granting any exclusive 
privilege to the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men in handling any case, 
leaving the decision in each case en- 
tirely up to the creditors in that case, 
but it is our recommendation that in 
order to give creditors the most pro- 
ficient service that the case be handled 
by the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men because of its nation wide facili- 
ties. 

“Creditors or members who are serv- 
ing on the Creditors’ Committee agree 
to give their service gratis without com- 


pensation except that they shall be re- 
imbursed for actual necessary expense 
incurred. Provided further, that no 
expense be incurred in administrating 
the case without consent of Creditors’ 
Committee. The Committee recom- 
mends that a Committee on Publicity 
be appointed and that no publicity be 
released without consent of this Com- 
mittee. 

“That other markets be communi- 
cated with and asked what will be 
their procedure in matters of this kind, 
also asking for their cooperation in 
cases of mutual interest and advising 
them what we have done. Any 
creditor cooperating with the group 
who receives a letter from any collec- 
tion agency soliciting his account 
against a distressed debtor, is imme- 
diately to get in touch with the chair- 
man of this General Committee so that 
all of the creditors may be communi- 
cated with and their rights protected.” 

Secretary-Manager Voss on Febru- 
ary 18 gave the following report on 
rehabilitation work in the Cincinnati 
area: 

“Our office has organized a com- 
mittee known as the Cincinnati 
Wholesalers Flood Committee to work 
out definite orderly plans for reclaim- 
ing damaged merchandise. Mr. O. E. 
Dreutzer, of the Alms & Doepke Com- 
pany, who is very active in local credit 
circles is the chairman of this most 
important committee. Other commit- 
tees have been organized to look after 
extensions and to carefully examine 
claims made by distressed debtors. Our 
employees have been working unceas- 
ingly in checking information and 
viewing the distressed areas, in order 
to make reports to the committee on 
debtors in surrounding towns that are 
applying for assistance. 

“Assistance has been given to the 
Disaster Loan Corporation in organiz- 
ing committees in the surrounding ter- 
ritories. 

“Local merchants in the flooded 
area are receiving their merchandise 
from laundries and dry cleaners and 
are already conducting in their own 
location which was flooded, sales of 
their flood damaged merchandise. 

“All of the public utilities have been 
fully re-established with the exception 
of a few remaining areas which were 
flooded.” 

It is also interesting to note in this 
connection a statement issued by the 





mayor’s committee on morale in Louis- 
ville: 

“Chicago did it! San Francisco did 
it! Now watch LOUISVILLE! The 
disaster which has befallen us is small 
compared to the Chicago Fire . . . it is 
small compared to the San Francisco 
Earthquake. 

“The Federal Government has ap- 
propriated seven hundred and ninety 
million dollars for flood relief! The 
United States Army has come to help 
us. The great American Red Cross 
has placed its entire organization in our 
service. ‘The whole nation is giving 
us every possible assistance. We have 
at our command every modern method 
for building a better and a greater city. 
Now, watch LOUISVILLE! 

“Has Louisville been destroyed by 
flood? No, of course not! Has any 
part of Louisville been destroyed by 
flood? No, only some buildings. The 
men and women of Louisville are 
really Louisville . . . not the buildings! 
We are Kentuckians! We are Louis- 
villians! Our forefathers built this 
city out of logs and they fought the 
Indians off while they were building 
it. ‘The eyes of the entire world are 
upon us. They are wondering if we 
have the courage of our forefathers 
or if we are weaklings! 

“The world is a place of ups and 
downs . . . it’s a place of gains and 
losses. Some men are brittle. They 
are like the pitcher that goes: to the 
well, hits a stone and is broken to 
pieces. Some men start out in life 
gaily until they hit the first stone. 
Then they’re done for. They might 
do very well in a world filled with 
cushions but they are not much good 
in a world filled with stone. 

“Too many men get into the world 
who should never have left the nurs- 
ery. They go through life snivelling, 
‘Somebody hit me.’ If you want 
people to believe you are a real man, 
you must prove that you will not 
break under pressure. You must make 
it clear that you are not a piece of 
wood painted to look like sturdy iron. 
You must expect life to be a conflict, 
not a parade or a pink tea. You must 
have the courage, the determination, 
to outlast disaster.” 

A bulletin issued by Mr. Schneider 
to members of his Louisville Associa- 
tion of Credit Men also indicates what 
a large part the credit men had in the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Dear Reader: 

The long-awaited PATMAN BILL 
—and another bill less generally ex- 
pected—were introduced in the House 
on February 15th. One bill (H.R. 
4722) would make it “an unfair 
method of competition in commerce” 
within the intent of section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, for 
any manufacturer to offer for sale or 
sell at retail any commodities pro- 
duced or manufactured by such manu- 
facturer, where the result would be to 
substantially lessen competition be- 
tween the manufacturer and his cus- 
tomers, would tend to create a monop- 
oly, or would injure, destroy or pre- 
vent competition by a customer or 
customers of such manufacturer. The 
bill authorizes the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to initiate action on complaints 
of violation of the Act, under the pro- 
cedure provided in sections 5, 9 and 
10 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. The bill as introduced is consid- 
erably less drastic than the original 
bill planned by Representative Patman. 

The other PATMAN BILL (H.R. 
4726) would make unlawful any sale 
or contract to sell commodities or 
services on the condition that the 
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vendor of the commodity or the fur- 


. nisher of the service will purchase from 


the vendee or recipient of the service 
any commodity or service where the 
effect of such sale or contract would be 
to lessen competition or create a mon- 
opoly. 


An interesting proposal to exercise 
the power of the Federal Government 
over interstate commerce to permit 
states to levy personal property taxes 
upon commodities received from other 
states is proposed in a new bill 
(S. 1546), introduced by Senator Har- 
rison. It is significant that the pur- 
pose of the bill is expressly described 
“as a regulation of interstate com- 
merce.” While this bill is not strictly 
comparable to the Ashurst-Summers 
Act which was upheld by the Supreme 
Court on January 4th and which ap- 
plies the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to prohibit the shipment of 
prison-made goods into any state where 


sale or possession of such goods is il- 


legal, there is some similarity between 
that Act and the proposed bill of Sen- 
ator Harrison. The latter bill would 
constitute recognition by the Federal 
Government of the right of any state 
to levy personal property taxes upon 
goods moving into the State for the 
purpose of use or consumption therein. 


Keep your eye on the SECU- 
RITIES AND EXCHANGE COM- 
MISSION AND THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION during the 
next four years. The former agency is 
expected to be the source of certain new 
regulatory proposals affecting corporate 
financing and investment practices; the 
latter is becoming ‘increasingly impor- 
tant in the field of general business 
regulation. Several bills to increase 
the powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have already been introduced 
at this session of Congress. 


A member has asked the writer to 
ascertain whether the RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION assumes any formal responsi- 
bility for payment of material accounts 
by the contractor on R. E. 4. PROJ- 
ECTS. 

An official of the R. E. A. has ex- 
plained that, while the usual commer- 
cial type of performance bond is re- 
quired to be taken out by the contrac- 
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tor, that bond runs to the- borrower 
which is usually a cooperative. Before 
making final payment the R. E. A. 
does demand a release of liens from 
the borrower and requires the borrower 
to hold up enough money before final 
payment to take care of all require- 
ments under the contract. The R. E. 
A. does not assume any formal respon- 
sibility for payment of the contractor’s 
accounts. As the Miller Act does not 
apply to R. E. A. projects the material 
supplier will have access to only such 
protection as that which is afforded by 
state laws or by the more or less infor- 
mal efforts which the R. E. A. may 
make to expedite payment by the con- 
tractor. 


THE BUREAU OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE has just issued 
PRESS RELEASE No. 82 dealing 
with taxes under TITLE VIII of 
the SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. li 
you are in doubt regarding the filing of 
returns under that Act request a copy 
of the release from the nearest Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue. 


What about the proposed changes in 
the FEDERAL JUDICIARY? Sen- 
ate Committee hearings on the bill are 
planned for the latter part of Febru- 
ary. A sizable opposition bloc has de- 
veloped in the Senate but both Con- 
gress and the White House are care- 
fully watching public reactions. The 
most recent addition to the mass of 
Washington rumors which attribute 
various motives to the President’s pro- 
posals affecting the Supreme Court is 
one that the Administration wants a 
constitutional amendment increasing 
Federal powers over commerce and in- 
dustry. Whatever the intent of the 
Administration may be it is becoming 
increasingly probable that the elimina- 
tion of the legal obstacles which have 
developed against the New Deal pro- 
gram will be effectively commenced 
during the year 1937. 


Have you familiarized yourself with 
the Association’s proposal to amend the 
REVENUE ACT OF 1936? If not, 
please consult the Secretary-Manager 
of your local association. 

Yours very truly, 
C. F. BALDWIN. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
rehabilitating operations: 

“It is our privilege and opportunity 
to co-operate with the American Red 
Cross and the Mayor’s Committee of 
Louisville, in rehabilitation work. To 
expedite recovery, it is important that 
credit flow freely and intelligently. 

“A plan has been developed by the 
American Red Cross, whereby both 
wholesalers and retailers may partici- 
pate in the money, which will be ex- 
pended by the American Red Cross 
for food and supplies, effective imme- 
diately. It is important and necessary 
that suppliers follow closely the in- 
structions given, to avoid misunder- 
standing and confusion. 

“This Association proposes to con- 
duct the necessary surveys and investi- 
gations, so that the wholesalers, job- 
bers and manufacturers may be thor- 
oughly informed in each instance, as 
to the propriety of extending further 
credit favors. 

“We have in our files, the paying- 
habits of every established merchant in 
Louisville and Jefferson County. We 
invite favorable consideration for those 
customers who have proven by their 
past record that they possess one of the 
three important elements of credit: 
Character, Capital, Capacity—namely, 
CHARACTER. 


“The Mayor’s Committee directs 
attention to the fact that the Federal 
Government has appropriated Seven 
Hundred and Ninety Million Dollars 
for flood relief. The United States 
Army is here to help us. The great 
American Red Cross has placed its en- 
tire organization at our service. The 
whole nation has given us every pos- 
sible assistance. We have at our com- 
mand, every modern method for build- 
ing a better and a greater city. 


“If you desire additional informa- 
tion, or have any specific cases on which 
you desire a survey or investigation 
made, please communicate with the 
undersigned immediately.” 


Prison-labor 


The prison-labor problem is being 
approached in a new way by the Prison 
Industries Reorganization Administra- 
tion appointed by President Roosevelt 





INNER TUMULT 


We know people as we know the earth—largely on the surface. 
The volcano, which is nothing more than a pipe leading to inner 
depths, may erupt and spread death and destruction. And some 
unpredictable inner tumult may cause a human eruption—a 
theft, a crime, a defalcation— that may bring financial ruin and 


human misery. 


The residents of National Surety Town—a group, with their de- 
pendents, equalling the combined population of Chicago and 
Philadelphia—are protected against these unpredictables in 


iheir fellow man. 


National Surety representatives everywhere—themselves picked 
men —are selling fidelity bonds and blanket bonds; plus protec- 
tion against burglary, forgery, and many other dangers. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, PRESIDENT 


Copyright National Surety Corporation, 1937 


New York 








in 1935. It was given the difficult 
problem of devising means to relieve 
private industry of prison-labor compe- 
tition and at the same time to assist the 
States in providing an adequate system 
of rehabilitation for the prison inmates. 


Compensation 

Acceptance of the compensation prin- 
ciple for occupational disease has been 
much slower than for industrial acci- 
dents. It has, however, received an 
impetus in the past 2 years with the 
adoption of legislation providing com- 


pensation for silicosis and other occupa- 
tional diseases in a number of areas. 


Entrance wages 

Entrance wage rates of common la- 
borers employed by municipalities av- 
eraged 50.6 cents per hour in Septem- 
ber 1935 and full-time hours of labor 
averaged 41.8 per week, according to a 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics covering cities of 10,000 population 
or more. By States, the average hourly 
entrance rate ranged from an average 
of 20.3 cents in Georgia upward. 
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The rise 
of Lewis 


JOHN L. LEWIS. By Cecil Carnes. 
Robert Speller Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York. $2.50. 

The name of John L. Lewis must 
have become a household word by now; 
and it is about time the people of this 
country got to know something about 
this dynamic man who is revolutioniz- 
ing not only the structure but also the 
tactics of our organized labor move- 
ment. 

From this book they will learn all 
about John L. Lewis, the fighting 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. Most of it is devoted 

to a detailed report of the negotiations 
that he had to carry on with the coal 
mine operators during the time that 
he has been at the head of his union. 

What makes Lewis’ story dramatic 
and interesting, however, is his trans- 
formation from the conservative trade 
unionist, that he used to be up to a few 
years ago, into an aggressive leader of 
organized labor. But outside of the 
statement that he is the “world’s fore- 
most catch-as-catch-can opportunist,” 
there is very little in the book to indi- 
cate the reason for this change. Of 
course, this change is recent; and the 
process is still going on. ‘Therefore, 
the job of recording it and explaining 
it adequately will have to be reserved 





to some future biographer of Lewis. 


Our U.S. A. 


AMERICA: A REAPPRAISAL. By 
Harold E. Stearns. Hillman-Curl, 
Inc. New York. $3.00. 

This is a re-assuring book. Shortly 
after the tumult of the election of ’36, 
in the wake of strike and flood trou- 
bles, and in the midst of the Supreme 
Court dispute, it is indeed a sunny spir- 
it that can find our United States to 
be the best country in this best of all 
possible worlds. Such a spirit is Mr. 
Stearns’. 

The author has not always felt this 
way. For twelve of the years following 
1922, when he edited a symposium en- 
titled “Civilization in the United 
States,” he preferred Europe’s maturi- 
ty to our adolescence. Now returned, 
he finds us still a nation of hard-headed 
dreamers. We have survived prosperi- 
ty, withstood a debilitating depression, 
rejected the nostrums of the soap-box- 
ers, buttressed our traditions, retained 
our democratic ideal, developed greater 
tolerance, broadened our religious and 
social and educational concepts, en- 
riched our literature, advanced our bus- 
iness practices. We have, in short, 
traveled further along that road, which 
was chosen by our first practical ide- 
alists, the makers of the Constitution, 
than any other nation. 

Those Founding Fathers hoped “to 
form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general Welfare, and secure 
the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity.” 

The road still stretches before us 
but we have neither cause to regret 
the direction chosen or the amount of 
progress made. “Nothing in American 
history,” Mr. Stearns concludes, “noth- 
ing in the American temperament, 
nothing in American habits of thought 
suggests that we have turned our faces 
towards that quick road, that ever-en- 
ticing road of miracles and unreason. 
We may have sinned again and again 
against the light, but we are still the 
children of it.” 

After the numberless prophets of 
doom who have shrilled their pessi- 
misms at us these past several years, Mr. 
Stearns’ book is more than reassuring. 
It is a welcome relief. He may well be 
the leader of a new trend in our criti- 
cism, a trend stimulated by the factors 
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he finds so favorable and stimulating 
them into even greater favor. 


Brandeis and 
his philosophy 


BRANDEIS AND THE MOD. 
ERN STATE. By A. T. Mason. 
National Home Library Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 25 cents. 
The injection of the Supreme Court, 

because of the decisions of its con- 

servative group, into the maelstrom of 
public discussion brings added timeli- 
ness to this book. Dedicated to Justice 

Stone, one of the liberal group, Mr. 

Mason’s analysis of the oldest liberal 

in the Court reveals Brandeis as intel- 

lectual forerunner of the New Deal. 

Here is no attempt at a biographi- 
cal journey from Brandeis’ birth to 
the present time, but rather a study of 
his career as “the people’s lawyer” and 
then as Associate Justice, with the em- 
phasis on his activity and his opinions. 

It is ironical that this Justice, whose 

philosophy has influenced the New 
Deal, should be at the head of “the 
nine old men,” as far as age is con- 
cerned, and thus most conspicuous 
when attempts are made to influence 
the retirement of judges because of 
age. The New Deal evidently does 
not want his retirement but its resent- 
ment against the Court’s conservatives 
may bring the loss of the Court’s fore- 
most liberal as well. 


Bankruptcy 
\ situation 
(Continued from page 11) 
are located, instead of in place of 
incorporation. 

17. Broadening powers of Referees so 
they may handle all administrative 
matters, leaving the judges to their 
judicial duties. 

18. Replacement of equity proceedings 
with 77B proceedings as far as pos- 
sible. 

These are but a few of the many 
changes under consideration. These 
are not all definitely destined to be part 
of the Act but are listed as represen- 
tative of the suggestions now being 
considered. 

While the two above proposed bills, 
when introduced, will undoubtedly 
overshadow any other pending bank- 
ruptcy legislation and will unquestion- 
ably command the greatest amount of 
interest, there has already been the 
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usual crop of miscellaneous proposals 


to amend the Act since Congress 
opened. The more prominent ones are 
as follows: 

The “Conservator in Bankruptcy” 
bill, (H.R. 9), similar to the one in- 
troduced last year as a result of the 
Sabath Committee’s investigations. Its 
proponents are aggressive in the at- 
tempt to have a “conservator” ap- 
pointed, which in effect would amount 
to a federal agency to supervise court 
action in bankruptcy matters. Opposi- 
tion has already been recorded as it is 
not believed that additional superstruc- 
ture of administration is proper or that 
alleged evils can be cured in this man- 
ner. Proposals to afford additional 
regulatory powers, if needed, are being 
considered by the conference. 


Another bill, (H.R. 281), reintro- 
duced this year, proposes to give 
guarantors “relief” under reorganiza- 
tion proceeding, by reducing or extend- 
ing the maturity of a guarantor’s obli- 
gations to pay in case of default by the 
present debtor. This bill is apparently 
intended to relieve surety companies. 
We are again recording our belief the 
bill is unconstitutional in that the 
guarantor is not a party to the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings if there is no show- 
ing that the guarantee is insolvent or 
unable to meet his debts as they mature. 
It is contended that this bill attempts 
to extend the bankruptcy power of 
Congress to impairing the obligation 
of contracts of corporations which are 
not within the jurisdiction of the bank- 
ruptcy court. This bill would make it 
impossible for a corporation needing 
bank credit to obtain a loan except up- 
on its own credit because the bank 
would be unable to rely upon any 
guarantee of payment. Other bills to 
amortize debts of wage earners—to 
further define preferred claims—to 
amend 77B—to tighten the criminal 
provisions and offenses—are practically 
covered in the two Big Bills and are 
unlikely to be given serious separate 
consideration. 

Again, a bill is brought in to provide, 
in a measure, for salaried referees. You 
will recall that we opposed a similar 
bill proposed in the 74th Congress for 
the reason that sufficient factual knowl- 
edge was not yet available on this sub- 
ject. However, the salaried referee 
idea is persistent and undoubtedly will 
be considered some time. Our proposal 
that a careful impartial survey (for 
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Home Fire & MARINE 


ried in the above siarements are a jor 
$620,850; Home Fire & Marine Connon 


STRENGTH 






which we have offered our services) be 
made prior to such legislation is, we 
believe, sound. 

Three legislative proposals, not hav- 
ing to do with the amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Act but having a direct 
bearing on bankruptcy, are interesting 
and important. ‘The first is the pre- 
viously referred to proposals of the 
S.E.C., which would have to do with 
the proper regulation of bondholders, 
stockholders and other protective com- 
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STATEMENT of CONDITION 


December 31, 1936 


Assets 


Insurance Company *$40,619,567 


Insurance Company *6,625,755 2,660,669 $3,965,086 
OccIDENTAL 

Insurance Company 4,646,260 1,007,657 3,638,603 
FirEMAN’S FunD 

Indemnity Company 9,144,536 5,549,108 = 3,595,428 
OccIDENTAL 

Indemnity Company _— 3,715,287 _—«-1,622,067 —- 2,093,220 


Bonds carried al amorlized value—slocks at December 31st, 1936 market value—approved by National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 


*Stock ownership in affiliated insurance companies valued on basis of capital and net sur lus. Securities car- 
s required by law. Fireman's Fund Insurance Cotaek: 
$467,600; Occidental Insurance Compene. © $284, 
Firemar’s Fund Indemnity Company, 31.0 03: .750. Occidental Indemnity Company, $400,250 


- PERMANENCE -: 
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York - Chicago - SAN FRANCISCO - Boston - Atlanta 
DEPENDABLE INSURANCE SINCE 1863 
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Surplus to 
Liabilities Policyholders 


$17,061,669 $23,557,898 
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The relation of such a meas- 
ure to bankruptcy, particularly re- 
organization, is obvious. Much of the 
groundwork in preparation for 77B 
petitions is laid by such committees. 
An independent bill has already been 
introduced along the lines of the re- 
quirement of a certificate of authority 
from the proper governmental agency 
prior to operations of any protective 
committee. 

The second bill (Continued on p. 37) 


mittees. 
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Pre-employment 
\) office training 


by J. R. Jackman, Asst. Treasurer, 
Kendall Mills, Walpole, Mass. 


The subject of pre-employment 
training is an inclusive one. Much has 
been written and said about the neces- 
sity for improving our secondary school 
commercial training and instruction. 
Considerable has been accomplished 
but there is much more to be done. 

The next progressive move lies in 
the field of Teacher-Businessman co- 
operation. 

Before we develop more tests we 
must develop a curriculum which pre- 
pares the student to take those tests 
and to make a grade which will as- 
sure the more successful a start in their 
business career under more favorable 
conditions than has been possible in the 
past. 

The Business Education Council is 
a group of commercial educators and 
office managers banded together in an 
effort to start turning the wheels of 
this endeavor and to develop a model 
plan which may later be produced on 
a national scale by a plant consisting 
of all businessmen and all commercial 
educators. This group is now enter- 
ing its third year of activities. 
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The plan calls for the construction 
of a series of tests. These tests are 
in three general classes: Awareness 
Tests which cover several hundred 
questions on general subjects, testing 
the general knowledge of the student. 
These cover cultural and current events 
questions and are either of the true- 
false type or of the selective type. 
Fundamental Tests cover grammar, 
spelling, simple arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy, testing the knowledge of the stu- 
dent on fundamental subjects other 
than commercial. Vocational Tests 
are the so-called completion or ability 
tests in all commercial subjects such 
as stenography, machine transcription, 
typing, filing, calculating machine oper- 
ation, bookkeeping, etc. There is also 
a personality rating scale. 

The Council has evolved a compre- 
hensive testing program which needs to 
be known and accredited by personnel 
directors, office managers and placement 
bureaus as well as by educators. It 
should be made available to anyone de- 
siring to take the tests, whether a new 
graduate or an employed or unem- 
ployed, experienced office worker. The 
certificate, it is hoped will eventually 
be akin to a Master’s degree, sought 
after by workers and looked upon by 
employers as a reference to be care- 
fully considered. 

The Council believes it is on the 
right track and is pleased by the en- 
thusiasm with which the work is being 
greeted by the forward looking edu- 
cators of the day. Next June it is 
hoped the first real tests for certifi- 
cates can be given and the real work 
for spreading out into a national move- 
ment can be started. 


Payroll forms 


With the advent of Social Security, 
payroll accounting need not be trouble- 
some because the C. E. Sheppard Com- 
pany of Long Island City, N. Y., has 
put on the market a concise and com- 
prehensive equipment to meet such 
needs. It contains forms for all records 
of payroll accounting under the Social 
Security law, both state and federal, 
which must be retained, including in- 
dividual earning record and payroll 
record with receipts for employes, we 
learn from “Office Appliances.” An 
attractive folder encases the outfit. 
Full instructions for its use and in- 
valuable information with reference to 
tax returns accompany it. Equipment 





can be had for groups of five, ten, 
twenty-five and fifty with special pro- 
vision for groups of fifty. Each outfit 
is equipped with an initial supply of 
forms. Copies of a payroll record may 
be made in those states which accept 
such a form as a tax return. Forms 
come in pads, punched to fit the snap 
fastener on the left cover, providing 
sufficient filing space for a year’s record. 


Desk top 


Another new Perma product, the 
second of the series, which George E. 
Fox & Company, 412-420 Orleans 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, recently an- 
nounced is Perma top. A dozen or 
more other items will be introduced to 
the office specialty field sometime in 
the next six months, according to “Of- 
fice Appliances.” Staunch resistance 
to extreme heat and cold is a char- 
acteristic of this new product. Soap 
and water or furniture polish are all 
that are required to clean its satin-like 
finish. As a sturdy covering for desks, 
counters, tables, etc., Perma top is un- 
surpassed. 


New design in 
typewriter 


R. U. Jennings, 414 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., is the inventor 
of a revolutionary new designed closed 
keyboard typewriter. Several de luxe 
improvements are embodied in this ma- 
chine, maintaining standard dimensions. 
Shape and construction of keys keep 
them automatically in proper relation 
to each other both vertically and hori- 
zontally. Typed letter alignment is re- 
tained with precision. Operation as to 
touch and key arrangement is the same 
as the usual typewriter and all me- 
chanical adjustments can be made 
quickly as controls are easily accessible. 
With practically all working parts en- 
closed, dirt and dust can’t enter, de- 
preciation is negligible and there is a 
minimum of noise, “Office Appliances” 
notes. Cover, frame and other parts 
may be made of plastic material which 
is light, weighing eight pounds less 
than a machine of all metal construc- 
tion and at the same time withstands 
rough usage. Such material may be 
finished in a permanent luster, another 
desirable feature. The machine is 
patented but the inventor offers ex- 
clusive rights or manufacturing license 
to interested parties. 
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Bankruptcy 





\ situation 


(Cont. from p. 35) having a bearing on 
bankruptcy is the O’Mahoney Bill 
(S. 10) for the federal licensing of cor- 
porations. This bill would delegate 
to a “Commissioner of Corporations” 
(an appointive office) extensive powers, 
including control over insolvent or em- 
barrassed corporate estates, and auth- 
ority to decide when corporate financial 
condition warranted taking over by the 
court. Public hearings are now being 
held on this bill and will probably con- 
tinue for some time because of its all- 
inclusive provisions. 

The third matter independent of the 
Bankruptcy Act has to do with the pro- 
posals which your Association has al- 
ready initiated and which seek to 
amend the Revenue Act of 1936 (see 
legislative bulletins and Executive 
Manager’s Monthly Business Review, 
March 1937.) It is our contention 
that proper exemptions for businesses 
operating under creditors committees 
should be enacted, in order to insure 
rehabilitation of the maximum number 
of firms, and thereby insuring future 
employment as well as future revenue 
for the government. 

The outline presented in this article 
demonstrates the continuing need for 
legislative interest and activity on the 
part of business executives. Those 
with whom we have entrusted the mak- 
ing of our laws are entitled to the in- 
terest and constructive criticism of the 
people they represent. The average 
voter has deserved the accusation of 
apathy toward legislative matters. 

It is gratifying that this accusation 
is not applicable to the members of the 
NACM. The interest of the member 
firms and their expressions through 
their Association over the past 40 years 
have created the fine recognition and co- 
operation invariably accorded them and 
their representatives with our law mak- 
ing bodies. This year, more than ever 
before, is this active interest in matters 
of government needed. Only through 
this means can our representations be 
made intelligently, authoritatively and 
effectively. 


Men and machines 


The complex problem of the relation- 
ship between the machine and human 
labor in industry was the central theme 
of the exhibit presented by the United 
States Department of Labor at the 
Texas Centennial Exposition at Dallas. 
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Sin recalls the wisdom of Thomas A. Edison .. . 


“Most men work in a series 
of efforts that take a lot more 
time than steady application.” 
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The Ediphone reduces effort 
by cutting out repetition! 





Inquiring, analytical executives have 
discovered that their greatest energy- 
waster is ROUTINE—that often unnec- 
essary daily evil. 


The morning mail, for instance, is a 
routine-racketeer! How much time and 
energy does it steal from you? Did you 
put today’s letters aside until your 
secretary was free...and then RE-READ 





them when she was ready for dictation? 


Cut out that needless repetition! 
With a Pro-technic Ediphone, you 
Voice-Write answers THE FIRST TIME 
you read the mail. 


That is only an instance of the “steady 
application” which the Ediphone gives. - 
Multiply that over and over—1IMME- 
DIATE confirmation of telephone calls, 
answering memos, recording confer- 
ence highlights—and you have Reduced 
Effort. You have Added 20% to 50% to 
your Business Capacity! 


Discover the Ediphone on the“You- 
Pay-Nothing” Plan. Phone The Edi- 
phone, Your City, 
or address inquiry 
to Desk CF-27 


o ? 
INCORPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 
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RELIANCE FERTILIZER CO. 
vs. DAVIS, 169 So. 579.—The plain- 
tiff, a foreign corporation, made ship- 
ments to its agent in Florida who later 
sold the goods shipped to Florida cus- 
tomers. 

The Court affirmed a judgment for 
the defendant on the ground that the 
plaintiff was not qualified to bring the 
suit because it was doing business 
within the State of Florida, since the 
goods came to rest there and lost their 
interstate character upon receipt in 
Florida by the agent. 





IN RE DUNCAN & GOODELL 
CO., 15 Fed. Supp. 550.—A Massa- 
chusetts hardware and supply company 
organized another corporation to hold 
real estate occupied by it. The sub- 
sidiary gave a note in order to obtain 
part of the money necessary to pur- 
chase the real estate, which note was 
endorsed by the hardware and. supply 
company. The latter also gave the 
lender of the money a written guaranty 
of the payment of the note and also 
of performance of the mortgage given 
by the subsidiary. The parent com- 








pany went into bankruptcy and a claim 
by the lender under the guaranty for 
the sums due under the mortgage was 
allowed against the parent company’s 
estate. 

It was claimed that the guaranty 
was ultra vires, but the court held 
that while the powers of an ordinary 
business corporation do not include the 
power to guarantee the obligations of 
another corporation, in Massachusetts 
there is an exception to the rule, and 
a business corporation has the power to 
guarantee the obligations of a subsid- 
iary in order to protect the interest 
of the corporation in the subsidiary. 





FOSTER BROTHERS MANU- 
FACTURING CO. INC. vs. NA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOAR D—United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit, October 
6, 1936.—The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board issued a cease and desist 
order directing the plaintiff to reinstate 
with back pay, discharged employees 
based on findings that the corporation 
had been guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices as to such employees in violation 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

It was held that this order was void 
for want of jurisdiction and that the 
act does not apply to the labor prac- 
tices in a manufacturing plant of a 
corporation engaged in the production, 
sale and distribution of furniture, al- 
though 80% of the raw materials used 
in the manufacture of its products are 
shipped into the state in which the 
plant is located from other states, and 
more than 50% of its products are 
sold and shipped to customers outside 
such state. 

The court said that the manufac- 
ture of the products does not consti- 
tute interstate commerce and labor 
practices in connection therewith do 
not affect such commerce so as to come 
within the scope of the commerce pow- 
er of Congress and that the statute, 
if construed otherwise, would be un- 
constitutional because beyond the scope 
of Federal power, under the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Schecter Corp. v. U. S., 295 
U. S. 495; and Carter v. Carter Coal 
Co. 56 Supreme Court, 855. 


MATTER OF FOX, Bankrupt, 
U. S. District Court, N. J., October 
1, 1936—An individual’ filed a vol- 


in bankruptcy with 


untary petition 


schedules showing assets of $100 in 
cash and some securities of little value, 
and liabilities aggregating over $9,- 
000,000. 

The court affirmed an order of the 
referee directing a corporation orga- 
nized by the bankrupt to produce its 
books of account for inspection. The 
facts showed that the bankrupt orga- 
nized a corporation in 1930 when he 
had over $1,000,000 and that its busi- 
ness operations were conducted in his 
private and personal offices, and that 
in December of that year, he trans- 
ferred to the corporation securities of 
a value of approximately $7,000,000 
under unique circumstances whereby 
the corporation issued to the bankrupt 
all of its capital stock which was put 
into a trust fund for the benefit of the 
wife and family of the bankrupt. 

The court said that although there 
is no statute expressly authorizing the 
production or examination of books of 
account of any person other than the 
bankrupt, there appears to be no ques- 
tion that, upon a proper showing of 
materiality, the books of a third per- 
son or corporation, in which it is evi- 
dent that transactions are recorded 
which will probably develop assets of 
the bankrupt, may be ordered produced 
for inspection and examination. 


IN RE SHOE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION INC., Supreme Judicial Court 
of Mass. Sept. 11, 1936.—The associ- 
ation in question does a large business 
in Massachusetts in the collection and 
adjustment of commercial accounts 
for goods sold mainly in behalf of 
wholesale merchants and manufactur- 
ers in the shoe business. Its method 
of procedure was to demand payment 
of debts by letters and personal inter- 
views, advising debtors of their legal 
liability and threatening to take action 
or to forward the matter to an attor- 
ney for attention, etc. There was a 
general understanding with the 
“client” that if these methods failed, 
the corporation shall have the right to 
forward the claim to some attorney to 
be selected by it, although the client 
was told that no claim would be re- 
ferred to an attorney without his per- 
mission. The attorney and the client 
seldom correspond directly, and in al- 
most every case the client never knows 
who his attorney is. The association 
instructs the atorney to begin suit and 
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Seventy-Four Years of Progress 


At the beginning of its seventy-fifth year, the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company stands at the 
highest point in its history—in insurance in force, in 
assets, in surplus strength, and in ability to serve. 

$3,815,663,270 in amount was the insurance in force on 
December 31, 1936 — an increase of $222,514,748 for the 
year; $796,393,304 represented admitted assets — an in- 
crease of $64, 892, 388 (8.87%) for the year; and $75,196,- 
417, of which $10, 208,601 were added in the year, ap- 
peared i in Surplus accounts. Income increased $12,724,044 
to make the total $193,089, 958. Dividends to be paid in 
1937 were poses by apportioning the amount of $17,- 
446,614. The sum paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
in 1936 was $84,754,313 and such payments for all time 
amount to more than ‘$1, 237,397,300. 

This is a record which entitles the Company to celebrate, 
with confidence in the past and hope for the future, its 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary. During these years of life and 
growth the Company has developed a due regard for re- 
sponsibility and an adherence to sound principles which 
have formed a habit and have become a tradition. To pursue 
this habit and to honor this tradition is the aim of every 
John Hancock representative. Acknowledgment with 
thanks is made for their support to all members of the 


Company. 
GUY W. COX, President 


SUMMARY OF 
74TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1936 


ASSETS = . « « «© $796,393,304.57 


Bond: ee «. «~ $375,657.517.05 
Stocks (All at Market Value, 

Dec. 31, 1936) . $ina 22,999,288.96 
Mortgages on Real Estate e 
Loans on Company Policies . 
All Other Assets . . . 142. °849. 518. 98 


LIABILITIES . . . $721,196,887.37 


Policy Reserves . 2. « + $655,797,513.00 
Dividends for 1937 . « .« 17,446,614.20 
All Other Liabilities . . . 47,952,760.17 


SURPLUS RESOURCES $75,196,417.20 


Contingency Reserve . $25,000,000.00 
Genera pt = Fund 50,196,417.20 


A copy of the complete Annual Statement well be sent 
on request 





it advances the costs and transmits the 
necessary papers to the attorney. The 
attorney retains 60% of the collection 
charges and pays the association 40%. 
The association supervises the whole 
conduct of the transaction. Another 
important part of its business is to 
advise debtors to make assignments for 
the benefit of creditors and it informs 
clients as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such assignments and of 
bankruptcy and extension agreements. 
It obtains proofs of claim and powers 
of attorney from its clients with the 
name of the attorney blank and then 
fills in the name or sends the forms 
to the attorney who inserts his name. 

The court held that the association 
was engaged in the practice of law in 
violation of the statute, saying that in 
general the practice of directing and 
managing the enforcement of legal 
claims and the establishment of the 
legal rights of others, where it is nec- 
essary to form and to act upon opinions 
as to what those rights are and as to 
the legal methods which must be 
adopted to enforce them, the practice 
of giving and furnishing legal advice 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS . e 





as to such rights and methods, and 
the practice of drafting documents by 
which such rights are corrected, modi- 
fied, surrendered or secured are all as- 
pects of the practice of law. The court 
further said that this association has 
done all of these things habitually and 
as part of the business which it carries 
on for profit, and it is a necessary in- 
ference that it has held itself out as 
being entitled to do these things. All 
of these acts, the court said, involve 
the practice of law and fall within the 
prohibitions of the statute. 


Co-op credit 

Over 299-000: persons borrowed 
money through cooperative credit so- 
cieties during 1935, as shown in re- 
ports furnished to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the United States Farm 
Credit Administration and by societies 
in 23 states. The total loans reported 
amounted to over $24,000,000, the av- 
erage sum per loan being $142. These 
societies had aggregate resources of 
over $49,000,000 and had accumulated 
reserves of $3,000,000. Dividends to- 
taling approximately $695,000 were 


on INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 


paid by the societies in 14 states and 
the Federal societies in 29 states. Sav- 
ings deposits of over $6,000,000 were 
reported by the societies in 7 states. 


Accidents 


Accidents in manufacturing  in- 
creased in both frequency and severity 
in 1934 as compared with the previous 
year, according to a survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics covering 30 
manufacturing industries. Outstand- 
ing high proportions of serious acci- 
dents occurred in slaughtering and 
meat-packing plants, flour mills, fertil- 
izer plants, planing mills, saw mills, 
and logging establishments. 


Job-loss compensation 


Approximately 1,200 ferryboat em- 
ployees in the San Francisco Bay area 
are covered by agreements which pro- 
vide dismissal compensation for loss of 
jobs due to the completion of the San 
Francisco-Oakland and Golden Gate 
Bridges. These agreements were re- 
cently signed by the several companies 
and local unions connected with the 
San Francisco Bay ferryboat service. 
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“Co-ops” 


Cooperative retail societies reporting 
to the Bureau experienced marked in- 
creases in sales, net savings, and re- 
sources in 1935 as compared with 1934. 
The 102 associations reporting for both 
years did 20.3 percent more business in 
1935 than in 1934, and saved for their 
members nearly one-third more in the 
later than in the earlier year. Sales of 
over 13% million dollars were made 
by the 176 societies reporting in 1935, 
and net savings of $663,206 were made 
by the 155 societies reporting on this 
point. 


Old-age pensions 


Old-age pensions were paid in 30 
states and 2 territories during 1935, 
as compared with 25 states and 2 ter- 
ritories in 1934. In addition, there 
were nine other states which had on 
the statute books old-age pension acts 
which had not yet been put into opera- 
tion. Nearly 410,000 needy old peo- 
ple were cared for under the provisions 
of the state acts during 1935; this was 
an increase of about 73 percent over 
the previous year. The sum spent for 
this purpose totaled more than $65,- 
000,000, or slightly more than double 
the disbursements of 1934. The aver- 
age monthly allowances in the various 
states ranged from $1.08 to $27.74. 
For all states the average was $15.57, 
or $1.04 more than in the preceding 
year. About 70 percent of the funds 
were contributed by the states and the 
remaining 30 percent by the counties. 


Maybe it’s your liver that 
makes you feel as if you 
haven't a friend in the world 
and puts bulges under your 
eyes instead of in your state- 
ment. Again, it may be fail- 
ure to get the proper kind of 
help that makes you feel de- 
pressed. We can't diagnose 
your property insurance 
troubles unless you consult 
us. But we'd certainly spare 
no pains to help you if you 
did seek our advice. Con- 
sultations are free. Write. 
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THE PHOENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, - ¢ ©  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,182,317.01 
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curacy average of 9914%. 
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HEAD! 


consistently show an ac- 


SPECIFY HOOPER-HOLMES REPORTS 





The financing of these pension systems 
has become increasingly difficult. 


P. W. A. jobs 


The construction projects of the 
P. W. A. created more than 10,736,- 
700 man-months of labor during the 
3 years from its beginning in July 1933 
to June 1936, according to an estimate 
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It's all in the course of a day’s 
work --the things we do for 
our customers. Our repre- 
sentatives know it's their job 
to do everything they can to 
help our assured. That these 
efforts are appreciated is ev- 
idenced by the steady growth 
of this company to a com- 
manding position in insur- 
ance. rite for a statement. 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, e.- e - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $16,589,071.08 
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made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This estimate includes both direct 
labor, i. e., labor performed at the 
site, and the indirect labor involved 
in the final fabrication of materials 
purchased in connection with the vari- 
ous construction projects. Because of 
lack of basic data, no attempt was 
made to estimate the amount of labor 
required in producing and transport- 
ing raw materials to the point of 
manufacture nor that involved in trans- 
porting the finished product to the site 
of construction. 


Your Liver 


It isn’t your liver that helps 
you get business. It's your 
intestinal fortitude. The 
knowledge that this com- 
pany is safeguarding your 
roperty with insurance will 
Ister your courage. 
SINCE 1859 


[OQUITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE. RL 

Cash Capital, . $1,000,000,00 

Surplus to Policyholders, $5,946,843.67 








When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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Save on Losses 
With Interchange 








Natl President 
Makes Talks at 


6 Coast Cities | 


Development Plan 
Is Well Received 
By Pacific Men. 


National President E. Pils- 
bury made a tour of New Or- 
leans and made seven talks be- 
fore Pacific Coast Associations 
during February. His initial 
program was at San Diego 
On February 9th, he spoke be- 
fore the Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association at a dinner 
meeting at the Johnathon Club. 
On February 11th, he addressed 
a new luncheon session of the 
San Francisco Association at the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, and 
on the same evening, spoke be- 
fore the membership of the 
Oakland Association. On Feb- 
ruary 15th, he was the speaker 
at the dinner session of the 
Seattle Association, and on the 
16th, greeted the credit men of 
Tacoma, and on the 18th spoke 
for the members of the Port- 
land Association. 

Mr. Pilsbury reports increas- 





ing enthusiasm in all of the | 


Associations visited on _ his 
Pacific Coast trip, and was es- 


pecially impressed by the gen- | 
De- | 
velopment Program at every | 


eral indorsement of 


the 
city. 

President Pilsbury was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Pilsbury on 
his trip to the coast cities. 





Plan Big Program for 
Footwear Group Meet 





Chicago.—George M. Groves 
of the Groves Shoe Company, 
Chicago, will serve as Vice- 
Chairman of the Footwear 
Group at the Credit Congress 
of Industry, held in conjunction 
with the National NACM Con- 
vention here June 21st to 25th. 
W. A. Hodges of the Edwin 
Clapp & Sons, E. Weymouth, 
Mass., is now at work with Mr. 
Groves on the program for the 
Footwear Division and will 
have an announcement regard- 
ing the subjects to be dis- 
cussed by this section ready for 
the April magazine. 











A. J. Peoples of 
Detroit Dies; 
Credit Leader 


Detroit—Andrew J. Peoples, 


a former national vice-presi- 
dent of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and one of 
tre leaders in the Detroit 
Credit Men’s Association, died 
suddenly on Friday, February 
12th, at his home on Chicago 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. Fu- 
neral services were held from 
Central M.E. Church and bur- 
ial was in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


Mr. Peoples, for years an 
executive of the American Brass 
Company of Detroit, has been 
a wheel horse of the Detroit 
Credit Men’s Associat’on for a 
number of years. At the time 
of the National Convention here 
in 1931, Mr. Peoples served as 
General Convention Chairman. 

Mr. Peoples was born at 
Novi, Mich., sixty-five years 
ago, and at the age of twenty 
started his business career as a 
telegrapher for the Western 
Union. Shortly he made a busi- 
ness connection with the old De- 
troit Copper and Brass Rolling 
Mills, and when that organiza- 
tion was merged into the Amer- 
ican Brass Company, he con- 
tinued his position and at the 
time of his death was Manager 
of the Detroit Branch. He was 
a Director of the Bank of De- 
troit, the Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility Company, and the Michi- 
gan Industrial Bank. 
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March 22-27 Is Set 


as MembershipWeek 


National Directors Authorize 
Two Cash Prizes to Be 
Paid to Victors at 
June Convention. 


P. M. Haight, Chairman of the National Membership 
Executive Committee, in accordance with the special action 
taken by the National Board of Directors, has designated 
the week of March 22nd as “NATIONAL MEMBER- 


SHIP WEEK”. 


The Directors at their annual meeting 


in New Orleans in January decided that while membership 
work is necessary throughout the year, a week devoted to 
special impetus on membership would be psychologically 
valuable and unquestionably productive. 







Eastern Division 
Now Leads Field 


For Development 





A bulletin issued late in Feb- 
ruary by Mr. Heimann tells of 
the progress of the Develop- 
ment Program as follows: 

“848 subscribers have signed 
pledge cards which are in the 
National Office calling for a 
total subscription of $91,535.34. 
Approximately one-third of the 
total subscribed has been re- 
ceived by us in cash, that is, 
check accompanying  subscrip- 
tions. 

“Of the total amount sub- 
scribed thus far the Eastern 
Division accounts for approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of it, the 
Central Division approximately 
37 per cent, and the Western 
Division under 15 per cent. 
While the Western Division is 
behind in the race as far as 
pledges in our office are con- 
cerned, I am under tke impres- 
sion that many of the pledges 
in the Western territory have 
not reached us. I urge every 
organization in the drive to 
send in pledges as promptly as 


possible. 

“You will be interested in 
knowing that in- New York 
City $30,000 has been sub- 


scribed to the fund. 





“No phase of our Associa- 
tion activities,’ Chairman 
Haight said, “is more impor- 
tant than the increase of our 
numerical strength. Our per- 
formance on membership so 
far this year has been only 
mildly satisfactory. We 
should be able to report at 
least 1000 new members at 
the end of the Association 
year, April 30th. I realize,” 
Mr. Haight further stated, 
“that quite a few Associa- 
tions already have done some 
exceptionally fine work on 
membership, but this impor- 
tant work in a majority of 
the Associations has not 


| reached the peak of effort to 


obtain new enrollments. I 
am looking forward to the 
period starting March 22nd 
as being a week of outstand- 
ing accomplishments.” 

The National 
connection with membership 
week, have authorized the 
awarding of tao special prizes 
for performance. One prize 
will go to the Association ob- 
taining the greatest numerical 
increase. Another prize will be 
given to the Association making 
the biggest percentage gain, 
based on their membership as 
of May 1, 1936, the beginning 
of our fiscal year. The first 


Directors, in 








prize will give an opportunity 
to the big Associations which 
would be penalized if prizes 
were entirely on the percentage 
basis, and the second will be 
of advantage to the smaller As- 
sociations which would be pe- 
nalized if the prizes were only 
on the numerical increase basis. 

Only members of the two 
winning Associations will be 
eligible for these prizes. ‘The 
two successful Associations shall 
decide the manner in which to 
make the award to its mem- 
bers. As a suggestion, a draw- 
ing can be held in which only 
the members. having obtained 
new members can participate. 
If Member A has obtained four 
members he should have four 
chances in the drawing. Mem- 
ber B with one new member 
would have one chance. Or 
it may be decided to divide 
the prize between two deserv- 
ing members. 

Each prize will be a $50.00 
cash allowance against the win- 
ner’s expenses to the National 
Convention at Chicago June 
22-25, 1937,—payable on arrival 
at the convention. 

Reports of new members 
showing mailing dates March 
21st to March 27th inclusive 
will be counted in this contest. 

Make your plans now for this 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
WEEK. 


Philadelphians Hear of 
Federal ReserveSystem 
from District President 


Philadelphia——Mr. John S. 
Sinclair, President of Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
was the speaker at the Febru- 
ary 23rd dinner meeting of the 
Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, held at 
the Manufacturers and Bankers 
Club. Mr. Sinclair’s subject 
was “Federal Reserve System”. 
In his talk Mr. Sinclair review- 
ed the organization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and pointed 
out many interesting details of 
how the system has operated 
since its inauguration back in 
1914. 


Honor First Prexy of 
N.Y. Paint, Oil Group 


New York.—The Paint & Al- 
lied Industries Credit Group of 
the New York Association of 
Credit Men gave a special din- 
ner in honor of Russ D. Han- 
nan, the first president and one 
of the founders of the group, 
on February 9th. Six out of 
seven of the original charter 
members of their concerns are 
still active in this group. Start- 
ing with this original seven in 
1924, the Paint & Allied Indus- 
tries Group have grown so that 
at the close of 1936 the roster 
numbered approximately ninety 
members. 





Executive Manager Heimann Is 
Speaker at Chicago Sessions 


Chicago.—A capacity audi- 
ence greeted Executive Mana- 
ger Henry H. Heimann to hear 
his address before the forum 
meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, at Hotel 
LaSalle on February 10th. Mr. 
Heimann discussed the new ad- 
vance in business and pointed 
out several features of so-called 
returning prosperity which 
might present danger signals 
for the future. 

Mr. Heimann also addressed 
the Credit Women’s Club of 
the Chicago Association, at its 
dinner session at the Union 


Grand Rapids 


"Has New Type 
of Bulletin 


Grand Rapids—The Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit 
Men has adopted a new medi- 
um of passing information 
along to its members. A mimeo- 
graphed service bulletin on 
8% x 11 inch paper which is 
punched at the left hand side 
for filing in a “ring” book is 
now being issued whenever mat- 








San Diego.—The above pic- 
ture shows the new Board of 


Directors of the San Diego 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, which recently gathered 
with the whole membership of 
the San Diego Association to 
greet National President Pils- 
bury upon the occasion of his 
visit at San Diego on February 
1ith. Reading from 
right, Front Row: R. K. Sybert, 
of Hage’s Ltd., Lawrence Holz- 
man, Executive Secretary-Man- 
ager of the Association, R. M. 
Shearer, President of tke As- 
sociation, of the Kelley Laun- 
dry & Linen Supply Company, 


League Club, on February 9th. 

The Mid-West Credit Con- 
ference of the paper manufac- 
turers, converters, box makers 
and merchants, was held at 
Hotel LaSalle, on February 
19th. Representatives from this 
trade associated with twenty- 
seven other local associations 
of credit men attended the meet- 
ing. 

On Saturday evening, Febru- 
ary 20th, the annual Valentine 
Party and dinner dance at the 
Drake Hotel was one of the 
high-light entertainments of the 
current year at the Chicago As- 





San Diego's New Officers Greet 
Nat'l President Ed. Pilsbury 


left to | 


sociation. 


ters of importance arise. The 
sheets are labeled at the top 
giving definite information as 
to the subject covered. The new 
bulletins are to be issued when- 
ever necessary rather than at 
stated intervals. 


The service bulletins previ- 
ously issued by this association 
were on sheets of paper 8% 
| inches by 13 inches deep and 
| it was found that such sheets 
were difficult to file in ordinary 
files without folding. The new 
| arrangement makes it possible 
| to keep the association bulletins 
| in a “ring” book. 








| P. S. Packard of Arts & Crafts 
| Press, G. B. Brant, of Qualitee 

Dairy Products Company. Sec- 

ond Row: J. L. Hicklin of 
| First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, M. N. Wilson, of the 
U. & National Bank, L. E. Smee 
of Young’s Market Company, 
A. J. Sutherland of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Robert 
O. Zumealt of Benson Lumber 
| Company, and L. H. McElroy 

of Cudahy Packing Company. 
| The meeting on February 8th 
| launched the Nat‘onal Develop- 
| ment Program in the San Diego 
| Association. 
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North Pacific 
Conference to 
Feature Prizes 


Tacoma.—The Tacoma As- 
sociation of Credit Men is to be 
host to the credit managers of 
six Pacific Northwest Associa- 
tions on March 25th and 26th. 
The Associations included in 
this area are Bellingham, Lew- 
iston, Portland, Seattle, Spo- 
kane and Tacoma. 

The Tacoma Association has 
announced a novel membership 
campaign in conjunction with 
the Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence. The member of the 
six associations in the confer- 
ence area who obtains the 
largest number of new mem- 
bers between December ist, 
1936, and March 25th, at the 
opening of the conference, will 
receive as a prize, a twelve 
tube console Fairbanks-Morse 
radio set. The member secur- 
ing the second highest number 
of new members in any asso- 
ciation in the conference area 
will be given a five tube radio. 
Another radio will be presented 
to the individual securing the 
third highest number of mem- 
bers. 

The total value of the prizes 
to be awarded in this contest 
is $300. It is the first time that 
a membership contest of this 
nature has been conducted in a 
conference area in the North- 
west. The rivalry developing 
between the different associa- 
tions so as to produce a first 
prize winner is quite keen. 

The Secretaries and Depart- 
ment Managers of the Pacific 
Northwest Associations will 
hold a meeting during the 
Northwest Conference. Execu- 
tive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann, and Western Divisional 
Manager Owen Dibbern, will 
attend the conference. Mr. Hei- 
mann will make the main ad- 
dress at the banquet on March 
26th. 


Rochester Ladies Are 


Guests at Big Party 


Rochester.—The annual la- 


| dies’ night, sponsored by the 


Rochester Association of: Credit 
Men, brought a gay party of 
pleasure seekers to Hotel Se- 
neca on February 3rd. This 
was the annual social function 
of the Rochester Association 
and was rated by the large 
crowd in attendance as seeking 
a new high standard for enter- 
tainment among the credit. fra- 
ternity in the Rochester area. 
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Associations in 
Flooded Areas 
in Big Roles 


In addition to the report on 
conditions in the Ohio flood 
areas, as presented on pages 16, 
17, and 31, the following re- 
ports from Association Secre- 
taries in the afflicted areas were 
received just as we went to 
press. ; 

Secretary-Manager Sam 
Schneider has send in a report 
that the Wholesale Textile 
Houses have adopted the fol- 
lowing general. policy for 
handling accounts of merchants 
affected by the flood disaster: 

“All distressed merchants 
seeking new credit, should be 
referred to the Louisville Cred- 
it Men’s Association, where 
they will be asked to furnish 
a complete statement of all as- 
sets of every description, to- 
gether with a complete list of 
all creditors and the amount 
owing each. 

“In each case, a competent 
Association representative will 
visit that merchant, and make a 
complete report. This, together 
with additional facts obtained 
from all other sources, will be 
submitted to a committee com- 
posed of three of the principal 
creditors of that merchant.” 

As indicated in the general 
report on flood conditions, the 
Louisville Association has es- 
tablished a Claims Bureau for 
filing claims with the American 
Red Cross covering requisition 
for confiscated merchandise. 

The meat packers in the 
Louisville area met on Febru- 
ary 22nd, and also the Grocery 
& Allied Food Groups on the 
23rd, and adopted a policy 
quite similar to that set up by 
the Textile Wholesalers. 

Secretary Schneider has been 
mentioned a member of the Ad- 
visory Loan Committee, which 
will pass on the loans made by 
the Disaster Loan Corporation 
to be handled through the 
R.F.C, 

It will be noted from the 
above that the Louisville Cred- 
it Men’s Association has been 
made the Clearing House and 
center of operation for all deal- 
ings with merchants and retail 
outlets in the Louisville area. 

A late report from Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., by Manager C. C. 
Harrold of the Tri-State Credit 
and Adjustment Bureau of 
Huntington is as follows: 

“We are practically back to 
normal here. The rehabilita- 
tion work is being handled by 
the Red Cross, the W.P.A., and 
smaller agencies. 

“The wholesalers are going 





Oklahoma City Makes Survey of Paul J. Stokes 


Trade Progress 


Oklahoma City.—The Okla- 
homa Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association is putting out a 
monthly survey of business con- 
ditions in the state of Oklahoma 
by counties, as reported by 250 
leading business men through- 
out the state. This report is 
sent out to the daily newspapers 
in Oklahoma and is supplied 
with a considerable comment 
covering the survey and also a 
map indicating the location of 
bad business spots in the state. 

Secretary Emmett Barbee 
tells about his monthly survey 
as follows: 

“I have developed from two 
to four correspondents in each 
of the seventy-seven counties in 
Oklahoma. About the 25th of 
each month I send question- 
naires to them regarding busi- 
ness conditions in their county; 
the response is unusually good. 


ahead with their business as 
usual although a few of them 
have not yet been able to get 
their place of business repaired. 

“Our office is operating nor- 
mally. It will be some time be- 
fore our territory as a whole 
will be back to a normal state 
and there will be quite a num- 
ber of small businesses which 
will not be able to continue. 

R. C. Lamtz, Secretary of the 
Parkersburg-Marietta Associa- 
tion of Credit Men reports late 
in February: 

“Rehabilitation work is pro- 
gressing rapidly and practically 
all our industrial plants are 
back in full time operation. 
Our factories were only closed 
for a few days and the major 
flood expenses to those plants 
was the cost of cleaning up and 
moving equipment and supplies. 

“Our city sister Marietta’s 
flood conditions were more 
acute and they are having a 
bigger job than we have. Our 
friends in Marietta, however, 
advised us today they are com- 
ing out of it in good shape and 
plants are operating on almost 
a normal scale.” 

It has been suggested that in 
this period following the great 


formation should be obtained 
on all credit risks in the afflic- 
ted area. The Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus, affiliated in the 
National Association of Credit 
Men are prepared to provide 
these reports and give supple- 
mentary reports from time to 
time. 


flood disaster that special in- 





in Each County 


The survey appears in the 
Sunday Oklahoman the first 
Sunday following the first of 
each month. Immediately the 
Oklahoman supplies me with 
fifteen hundred reprints. A 
copy of the reprint goes to each 
person who. furnished informa- 
tion, to each member of our 
Association, and to each mem- 
ber of the Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Dallas Associations. 
A condensed story is picked up 
each month by the Associated 
Press for its member news- 
papers in Oklahoma and I un- 
derstand some out-of-state 
newspapers have been carrying 
stories about the survey. The 
map is of especial interest to 
jobbers in Missouri and Texas 
who sell heavily in Oklahoma 
and we have had a great many 
requests from such jobbers for 
monthly copies of the map.” 


Will Topping 
Leads Drive in 
Newark Assn. 


Newark.—President Hampton 
M. Auld, Jr., of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Credit Men, 
has appointed William Topping 
of the Tung Sol Lamp Company 
of Newark, as Chairman of the 
New Jersey Committee in 
charge of the Development Pro- 
gram in this area. 


In addition to Mr. Topping 
as Chairman of the Committee, 
other members of the Commit- 
tee in charge of the Develop- 
ment Program are: B. Arthur, 
Weston Electric Instrument; T. 
Brath, Kraft Associated Dis- 
tributors; H. E. Buckley, Cas- 
tles Ice Cream Co.; A. Dunn, 
Cook & Dunn; A. J. Flynn, 
Arthur J. Flynn & Co.; G. B. 
Jackson, G. A. Behn; J. J. 
Jenkins, Wilbur B. Driver Co.; 
C. R. Kierstead, J. Wiss & Son 
Co.; J. Patterson, Nat’l. Oil & 
Supply; H. A. Pope, Nat'l. 
Union Radio Corp.; Robinson, 
Hooton Cocoa Co.; G. Roth- 
weiler, Murphy Varnish; Earl 
Tarbox, Pittsburgh Plate Glass; 
A. Wells, Elizabeth Trust Co.; 
F. J. Squires, Sherwin Williams 
Co.; P. B. Menagh, U. S. Trust 
Co.; E. Eicher, Newark Glass 
Co.; O. Merz, Fidelity Union 
Trust Co.; G. Rodgers,.. Theo. 
Andreas. 
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Dies Suddenly 
In Indianapolis 


Indianapolis.—Paul J. Stokes, 
connected with the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, and 
Treasurer of the Indianapolis 
Association of Credit Men, 
died quite suddenly on the 
morning of Washington’s Birth- 
day. 

Mr. Stokes had been ill only 
about ten days and it was not 
thought that his condition was 
very serious, so his sudden 
death came as a very decided 
shock to his wide circle of 
friends in the Indianapolis area. 
Mr. Stokes through his connec- 
tion with the National Retail 
Hardware Association had been 
a leader of credit thought in 
that organization and has also 
given freely of his time and 
effort for the Indianapolis As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


Foreign Traders Will 
Meet for Round Table 
Forum on March 30th 


New York.—The Export 
Managers Club of New York, 
in conjunction with the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of 
Credit Men, has announced a 
big meeting at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania for March 30th. Former 
National President P. M. 
Haight, who is Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the International Gen- 
eral Electric Company, will 
lead the discussion on foreign 
credits, collections and ex- 
change. This will be conducted 
in the form of a round-table 
discussion, the questions being 
supplied in advance by those 
planning to attend. The chair- 
man is aranging to have speak- 
ers on hand to answer all of 
the questions presented. 








Owen J. Dempsey Is 
New Oakland President 


Oakland.—Owen J. Dempsey, 
of Dempsey and Sanders, was 
elected President, B. E. Bryan, 
President of Strable Hardwood 
Company, was named Vice- 
President, and Robert Karger, 
an Accountant, was selected as 
Treasurer, of the Wholesalers 
Credit Association of Oakland, 
at the annual meeting held on 
February 11th. 

Retiring President Homer B. 
Scarborough was presented with 
a suitably engraved gavel and 
also a beautiful desk lamp by 
the members of the Board of 
Directors. 














The Board of Directors and Credit Methods and Practices Committee of the Northern Wisconsin- 


From left to right: 


Few organizations have equal op- 
portunities with the Associations of 
Credit Men for service. Some are pro- 
fessional in nature. Their primary ob- 
jective is the improved status of their 
members. Others direct their efforts 
toward the betterment of business in 
Still 
others work for better social conditions. 


The Association of Credit Men 


properly organized and alive to its 


an industry or a community. 


many opportunities for service as they 
are recognized in the Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan Association of Credit 
Men at Green Bay, Wisc., for illus- 
tration, does not confine its activities 
to any single sphere of action. It 


recognizes that improved credit con- 


In Bay City Area:- The Men Behind the Association 


Michigan Association of Credit Men 


E. J. Perry, Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Menominee; A. L. Papenfuss, Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau; O. D. Stewart, Kellogg-Citizens National Bank; N. J. Michels, Cohodas Bros. Co.; E. A. Lindberg, 
Northern Paper Mills; R. C. Creviston, Secretary; F. V. Zahorik, Shefford Cheese Co., Chairman, Committee; 
R. J. Decker, Green Bay Food Co., President, Association; A. M. Hoffman, Lloyd Mfg. Co., Menominee; John 
Ross, Diana Mfg. Co.; R. C. Flom, Menasha Products Co., Menasha; W. C. Grimmer, Joannes Bros. Co.; 
Wallace Puerner, A. Kickbusch Groc. Co., Wausau; C. L. Bassett, Fairmont Creamery Co. 


ditions mean advantages for business 
in greater profits, advantages to the 
community in lower living costs, and 
advantages to the credit fraternity, in- 
dividually and collectively, beyond all 
measure. 

Were it not for the Association, 
credit management today would prob- 
ably have little recognition in the busi- 
The efforts each in- 
dividual has made in behalf of his local 


Association is an investment which has 


ness community. 


paid him splendid dividends as an indi- 
vidual. Yet, no matter how great 
those dividends may have been to the 
individual, they were, nevertheless, of 
even greater value to the business com- 


munity. 





A point in common in all organiza- 
tions is that each has its basic purpose 
the development of facts—facts which 
must be known if the individual and 
the community are to profit from the 
activity. 

No wonder then that throughout the 
country there are groups of individuals, 
such as those in the Northern Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan Association of Credit 
Men, which have as one of their prin- 
cipal purposes lending their support 
and assistance to the maintenance of a 
Credit Interchange Bureau System. 
These groups realize the necessity for 
an exchange of the vital facts—the buy- 
ing and paying habits of those with 


whom they deal on a credit basis. 
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Paint Men to 
Hold 3 Meets 


At Convention 





The sessions of the Paint, 
Varnish & Allied Group divi- 
sions at the National Conven- 
tion in Chicago next June will 
be held on different days ac- 
cording to an announcement 
just made by the officers of the 
Group. 

Fred J. Hamerin, of the Lil- 
ly Varnish Company, Indianap- 
olis, is Chairman of the Credits 
and Collections Committee. His 
committee will meet on Mon- 
day, June 21st, the opening day 
of the Convention. The Trade 
Sales Division, under the co- 
chairmanship of Leo E. Schroed- 
er, of George E. Watson Com- 
pany, Chicago, and Carl Lue- 
ders, of Sunnyside Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago, will meet on 
Tuesday. The Industrial Sales 
Division, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Hamerin will meet 
on Wednesday. This plan will 
afford each delegate from these 
industries an opportunity to at- 
tend all divisional meetings and 
thus take part in all of the ac- 
tivities of this important group. 


N. Y. Chapter 
Now Boasts of 


500 Members 


New York.—Frank C. How- 
ell, president of the New York 
Chapter, National Institute of 
Credit, announces that 350 per- 
sons are now enrolled in the 
various classes conducted by the 
Institute during the current 
term. This is the best enroll- 
ment enjoyed by the New York 
Chapter in its history. 

The large registration this 
year made it necessary to add a 
new class covering the funda- 
mentals of credit and collection. 

A class in public speaking 
was started on January 26th. 

The membership of the New 
York Chapter now is in excess 
of 500 members. Forum meet- 
ings are conducted each month 
at which discussions of impor- 
tant credit subjects are pre- 
sented. 

In his report covering the 
activity of the New York Chap- 
ter, President Howell compli- 
mented the excellent work of 
Mr. L. B. Wilson of the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, who 
is the Chapter vice president in 
charge of education and also 
the work of Mr. Richard M. 
McCormack, Wm. Iselin & Co. 
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ZEBRAFFAIRS 





Cleveland R.O.Z. Herd No. 9 


First Row (Seated) reading from left to right: W. E. Rice, Honorary 
Member; Fred Roth, The Whitney-Roth Shoe Company; O. H. Root, 
The Bishop & Babcock Manufacturing Company; L. W. Stolte, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company; R. K. Shupp, The J}. Spang Baking Com- 
pany and J. Paul Riley, North American Coal Corporation. 

Middle Row—reading from left to right: J. E. Hamm, Weppner-Weil 
Company; L. Frank Wharton, Assistant Secretary; H. T. Olson, Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation; C. R. Lonsdale, The Burrows Bros. 
Company; J. C. Knox, Swift & Company; M. J. Day, Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc.; Paul Whiteman, Insurance; E. H. Rotsinger, Credit 


Interchange Bureau. 


Top Row—reading from left to right: W. E. Caldwell, Jr., Central Na- 
tional Bank; H. deBeauclair, The Cleveland Wire Spring Company; 
Glen Wright, Booth Fisheries Corporation; G. H. Mitchell, Swift & 
Company; C. R. Metcalf, The Oster Manufacturing Company; E. S. 
Sisson, The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company; Hugh Wells, Secretary. 


The Cleveland Herd of 
Zebras No. 9 have an active 
membership of 33 at the pres- 
ent time. The picture was 
taken at one of their recent 
ceremonials showing a part of 
the members. 

This Herd was organized in 
December, 1934, and was one 
of the first Herds in the Cen- 
tral Division. They have en- 
joyed the honor of assisting in 
organizing the Herds in De- 
troit and Pittsburgh. 

Early in 1935 Detroit invited 
the Cleveland officers to their 
fair city where about 30 mem- 
bers were initiated and officers 
elected, the Cleveland Herd in- 
stalling the officers. 

Pittsburgh sent their first 
candidates to Cleveland for 
initiation which was the begin- 
ning of a Herd there. 

Later in the same year, Paul 
Fielden of the Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., who 
was Vice President of the Na- 
tional Association, visited Cleve- 
land and was initiated, taking 
the work in full and missed 
nothing. 

In 1936 the Cleveland Herd 
voted an Honorary Member- 
ship to Jeff O’Keefe of Chi- 
cago after he had qualified by 
producing a new member for 
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the Cleveland Association. 


New officers have been 
elected and under the able 
guidance of Les Stolte, Exalted 
Superzeb, the Cleveland Herd 
are expecting big things in 1937. 
The Herd is planning now to 
send a sizable delegation to the 
National Convention at Chi- 
cago in June. 

Any Herds interested in the 
installation of officers ritual 
are invited to write Cleveland 
for details. 


Floyd A. Ferguson is a new 
Exalted Superzeb of the Pitts- 
burgh Herd of the Royal Order 
of Zebras. Walter C. Burson 
is now “M.N.A.A.”, Fred T. 
Menges is “R.J.”, Byron A. 
Stump is “T.H.P.B.”, and Jo- 
seph A. Solinsky is “K.Z.”. At 
the last round-up of the Pitts- 
burgh Herd the members paid 
glowing tribute to the leader- 
ship of retiring Exalted Super- 
zeb Richard H. Fried, who has 
been instrumental in doubling 
the membership of the Herd 
during the term of his of- 
fice. F. W. Reisacher past 
“M.N.A.A.” also was given a 
vote of thanks for his excellent 
service to the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation. Charles Johnston, Pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Associ- 





Act as Host on 
March 19-20th 


Sioux Falls.—The Sioux Falls 
Association of Credit Men will 
be host at the 1937 session of 
the South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa Conference of Credit 
Managers, on March 19th and 
20th. This tri-state conference 
is trying a new method of pro- 
viding the funds for conference 
expenses this year through an 
assessment of $1.50 per member 
for this purpose. Another new 
plan adopted this year is that 
each association in the confer- 
ence area is assigned a program 
subject and is expected to pro- 
vide speakers to discuss that 
subject at the conference ses- 
sion. 


ation and Richard H. Fried, L. 
A. Orrill, J. H. Lucas, Clyde F. 
Davis and Sam R. Coey, were 
presented with gold Zebra keys 
as mementos of their excellent 
work in the conduct of the Royal 
Order of Zebras in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 





The 2ist Herd of Royal Or- 
der of Zebras has been char- 
tered at the Arizona Association 
of Credit Men, at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. There is now a hot race 
between two other associations 
as to which one will qualify 
for the 22nd Charter of R.O.Z. 





The Supreme Herders and 
Grand Zebrataries of R.O.Z. 
have been contacting several 
cap manufacturers with the 
idea of providing a lighter 
weight cap for use by herd 
members at Zebra functions. 
One of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in this effort is finding 
a material strong enough to 
provide a dressy cap and, at 
the same time, give the striped 
effect which associates the cap 
with the Zebra Order. 





On January 12th the com- 
bined round-up of the Tacoma 
and Seattle Herds was held at 
the Union Club in Tacoma 
when nine Quaggas were given 
added stripes. 

On February 13th at Fresno 
all of the Herds in the Cali- 
fornia area gathered for a 
business program and _ enter- 
tainment. A number of initiates 
were also put though the R.O.Z. 
at this session. Zebras to the 
number of more than a hundred 
attended from San Francisco, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Diego, and Fresno. 


San 








In Oklahoma City:- The 


Men 


Behind the 


The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Wholesale Credit Men’s Association 


From left to right: Clarence E. Lauhon, Baker-Hanna-Blake Co.; M. D. Pemberton, Patterson & Hoffman; 
Carl S. Dalbey, Oklahoma City Hardware Co.; H. W. Hardy, Chas. M. Sledd Mercantile Co.; Emmett E. 
Barbee, Secretary; Harry S. Cook, Cook Supply Company, President; W. E. Titus, Titus Radio Corp., Vice- 
President; J. Carl Fowler, Armour & Company; George Stone, M. H. Stephens Produce Co.; Justin B. Faherty, 
First National Bank & Trust Co., Treasurer; Walter M. Sturges, Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 


Mention is often made that the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men is 
the second largest business organization 
in the country. When one considers 
the many associations and organiza- 
tions representing various phases of 
the business structure, the question pre- 
sents itself—Why should the credit 
organization be so prominent in the 
field? 

The answer is, of course, that credit 
activities have no limitations by indus- 
tries, communities, or sections. The 
basic principles of credit which apply 


in Oklahoma City, Okla., are identical 


with those applicable in every other 
section of the country. 

The Oklahoma City Association is 
a local organization, serving as the 
focal point and counsellor for credit 
in the local community. It is a part 
of the National organization as well, 
because it recognizes that there cannot 
and must not be credit walls around 
their community. 

The merchant in the Oklahoma City 
territory must buy in other markets. 
The creditors in the other markets 
have a mutual interest with the credit- 


ors in the local market. The success 
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of one creditor depends in minor de- 
gree upon his own handling of an ac- 
count and in a major degree upon the 
treatment of the account by other 
creditors. The first essential then to 
the maintenance of an intelligent inter- 
creditor relationship is an exchange of 
information covering the essential fact 
—the status of the customer with each 
of his creditors, 

The Oklahoma City Association does 
its part in this exchange of information 
by the maintenance of its Credit Inter- 


change Bureau, a link of the National 


Credit Interchange Clearance System. 
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(Cont. from p. 26) of Active Interest in the 
Association Among Others in Our Own 
Industry.” 

It is urged by Mr. Kay that all credit 
men connected with manufacturers of ma- 
chinery or industrial equipment, whose 
products are not covered by a specific 
group, attend the meetings of the Machin- 
ery Manufacturers. Discussion leaders, he 
adds, will be outstanding credit men. 


When the DISTILLERS AND LIQUOR 
PRODUCERS assemble at the forthcoming 
Credit Congress of Industry they will be 
welcomed by their 
National Chair- 
man, L. D. Duncan, 
of New York City, 
general credit man- 
ager, National Dis- 
tillers Products 
Corporation. 

Mr. Duncan con- 
templates two 
round table discus- 
sions and two ad- 
dresses on subjects 
of importance to 
the industry, one on Monday afternoon and 
one on Tuesday afternoon. In addition 
there will be several periods for general 
discussion of credit group problems affect- 
ing the distillers. 


L. D. Duncan 


There is no doubt but that the CLOTH- 
ING & MEN’S WEAR CREDIT GROUP 
conference will be one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings 
which the group 
has ever held. 

The Group’s Co- 
chairmen, I. N. 
Haskell, Alfred, 
Decker & Cohn, 
Inc., Chicago, and 
C. L. Bonson, Al- 
len-A Co., Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, 
have already pre- 
pared a tentative 
draft of activities. 
Mr. Haskell sums them up as follows: 

“During past conventions, especially the 
last five or six, our group meetings have 
been very much worthwhile. Leading 
credit men and women—as far west as 
California, as far east as New York—have 
met with those from the south and middle 
west in a frank and serious effort to solve 
mutual problems and to effect closer co- 
operation. 

“To those who’ve attended these group 
meetings, no second invitation will be re- 
quired. They'll be present because they 
know we have an enthusiastic group, will- 
ing and anxious to get down to cases and 
put actual facts before the meeting for dix 
cussion. To the others we say: Meet with 
us in Chicago next June. Let’s sit down 
together, analyze the credit situation dis- 
passionately, first from the academic view- 





|. N. Haskell 








point and then from the practical view- 
point, and finally work out a constructive 
and intelligent plan. 

“In all probability the program will in- 
clude a discussion by a leading economist 
of the curent economic situation, with the 
emphasis placed on the effects on our in- 
dustry, and a discussion by the head of an 
important house in our field on the respon- 
sibilities of a credit manager under pres- 
ent conditions. A luncheon for the group 
will be arranged, and the second session 
will undoubtedly be devoted to prepared 
talks on practical problems by members 
of our group, followed by general discus- 
sions.” 


George G. Marguerat, Butler Paper 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, National 
Chairman, FINE PAPER CREDIT 
GROUP, has just 
announced the ap- 
pointment and ac- 
ceptance of G. J. 
Whinnery, McClel- 
lan Paper Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, 
as vice chairman 
for that district. 

Mr. Whinnery 
will cooperate with 
the Chicago dis- 
trict vice chairman, 
Samuel Wulfsohn 
(Wulfsohn) Berkshire Paper Company, 
Chicago in the operation of the Fine Paper 
meetings during the Credit Congress of In- 
dustry. Mr. Wulfsohn will preside at the 
opening session on Monday, June 21st, and 
is responsible for that day’s program. He 
has tentatively completed his schedule and 
will be able to announce his plans when 
speaker acceptances have been received. 

On Tuesday Mr. Marguerat is to give a 
short talk on the accomplishments of the 
Fine Paper Credit Group in Detroit. 

This will be followed by open discussion 
from the floor and address by L. E. Phelan, 
manager of the trade group department, 
Detroit Association of Credit Men. His 
subject will be “Credit Control From the 
Customer’s Viewpoint.” 

Chairman Marguerat expects the com- 
pletion of the program for the Fine Paper 
Group within three weeks. 


George G. Marguerat 


The important CONFECTIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS CREDIT GROUP 
headed by National Chairman I. R. Wagar, 
E.. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago, has com- 
pleted initial plans 
for their Credit 
Congress of Indus- 
try meetings. 

Mr. Wagar 
plans a nation wide 
survey among 
members of the 
Confectionery _in- 
dustry to determine 
“Various Methods 
Used in Their 


i, R. Wagar 
Credit Departments in Order to Bring Out 





How Thoroughly Accounts Are Investi- 
gated Before Orders Are Shipped”: “How 
Often Accounts Are Followed And How 
Frequent Salesman’s Guarantee of Ac- 
count Is Accepted”: “What Accounts Are 
Turned Over for Collection and the Per- 
centage of Collections to Sales and Ac- 
counts Receivable.” 

The information thus gathered will be 
released and discussed during the conven- 
tion under the caption “Modern Credit 
Department Operations.” In announcing 
this imposing investigation of actual prac- 
tice, Mr. Wagar said that it might be well 
to develop several other questions and 
ideas in order to enlighten credit men and 
women with methods used and followed 
by other companies. 

“Methods of Group Meetings” is another 
discussion subject. The speakers will be 
representatives of various groups from dif- 
ferent sections of the country who will 
describe how their group meetings are con- 
ducted and what information is exchanged. 
They will support their information with 
forms and actual working copies. 

“Sales-Minded Credit Letters” will also 
have a place on the program. 

A fourth subject which will be handled 
by the Confectionery Manufacturers will 
be “A Credit Department as the Credit 
Manager Sees It.” The Subject will be 
discussed by a nationally known sales man- 
ager within the industry. 

“Why the Credit Manager,” will be used 
as a vehicle to explain and make clear the 
importance of the credit manager, his func- 
tion in any organization and his position 
in connection with other phases of opera- 
tion. 





National Chairman A. E. Southgate, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., reports the appointment 
of W. T. Ledger, Republic Coal & Coke 
Co. as National Vice-Chairman, Central 
Division of the COAL GROUP. 





Other group programs will appear in 
these pages in the April issue. Watch for 
them. 


Lo, the poor “grad” 


The effect of the depression upon the 
employment opportunities and salaries 
of college graduates is indicated in the 
reports of two studies on the experience 
of Purdue University graduates in get- 
ting jobs. Only 2.9 percent of the 
1929 graduates reporting employment 
status had not secured a job either be- 
fore graduating or within 3 months 
after graduating, while the correspond- 
ing percentage for the reporting mem- 
bers of the 1933 graduating class was 
26.5. The contrast is also very sharp 
between the beginning salaries of the 
1929 and 1933 graduates. The figures 
for 1935 in regard to both employment 
status and salaries are, in most in- 
stances, better than those for 1933. 
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(STOCK COMPANIES) 
UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1936 
As Filed With the New York Insurance Department 


ASSETS 
With Bonds 


Commercial Union Assurance 
Co., Ltd. (U.S. Branch) 
American Central 
Insurance Co. 


2,765,486 | 427,485] 5,169,311} 69,245,297 


The California Ins. Co. 

of San Francisco 5,500,151} 1,797,574] 223,530] 3,926,107] 21,284,455 
The Palatine Ins. Co. 

Limited (U.S. Branch) 1,182,595} 370,525} 2,544,490] 38,436,733 


The Commercial Union Fire 


Ins. Co. of New York 3,244,058 138,788} 2,317,065} 15,500,820 


Union Assurance Society, 

Ltd. (U.S. Branch) 2,860,933} 1,200,167} 210,816} 1,871,583] 16,961,308 
The British General Ins. 

Co., Ltd. (U.S. Branch) 1,009 ,006 4,840,677 
The Ocean Accident and 

Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 17,595,348 | 12,853,764 {1,234,157 | 5,975,741] 141,386,633 

(U. S. Branch) 


Columbia Casualty 
6,789,359 | 3,047,257] 338,597] 4,080,699] 26,983,586 


HOME OFFICES, ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Note: Included in the assets listed above for each of the companies are the values of the securities deposited 
with officials of various States. 


One of the Largest Fire, Marine and Casualty Groups in the United States 
A Bulwark of Protection to Insured and Agents 
These Companies Write Practically All Classes of Insurance, Except Life 
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